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Books 


Scudder’s History of the United States, 


By HORACE E, SCUDDER. 


The leading characteristics of this new and beautiful text book are: A well-considered text; a log- 
and clear maps 


ical division into periods; a su tive method ; ical analysis for review ; accu 
(colored and uncolored) ; beautifal illustrations ; 


Scudder’s History of the United States was 
Published August 16, 1884, and has already been 
Adopted in 30 Cities and Towns. 


Adopted in 50 Leading Private Scheols. 
Adopted im New Werk City, Nev. 19, 1884. 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 


PRIMARY — PRONOUNCING. 


execution ; a low price. 


The prominent features of this book are: Careful selection : 
potion, Classification, and arrangement of 


words ; variety in the KIND of lessons ; numerous 


Worcester’s New Spellers were 


Adopted ia Philadelphia, Pa,, Jan., 
Adopted in Jersey City, N. 3., Dec., 1883. 


Worcester’s New Pronouncing Speller was 
Adepted iu Boston, Mass., Nov., 1883, 


Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Problems in Arithmetic. 


This little book of only 36 pages gives over 12,000 examples for practice, embract Il th 
of Arithmetic, from Notation to (and including) Perosntage, Interest, and Discount. A be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 20 cents ; or with the Key, containing answers, on receipt of 60 cts. 


Walton’s Arithmetical Table. 


For practice in the fundamental operations 
Arithmetic. Largely used and very 


Published by J. H. BUTLER, 


925 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
BOSTON: WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St. 


Adams’s Advanced Speller. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, with the 
addition of several Dictation Ex 
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A COMPLETE GOURSE IN THE STUDY OF ENGLISH, 


SPELLING, LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, LITERATURE. 


REED’S WORD LESSONS=A Complete Spelier, 
REED and KELLOCC’S CRADED LESSONS IN ENCLISH. 
REED and KELLOCC’S HICHER LESSONS IN ENCLISH. 
KELLOGC’S TEXT-BOOK ON RHETORIC. 
KELLOCC’S TEXT-BOOK ON ENCLISH LITERATURE. 

In the preparation of this series the authors have had one object clearly in view,—to so develop the study of 
the Fnoglish Language as to present a complete, progressive course, from the Spelling-Book to the study of 
English Literature. The troublesome contradictions which arise in using books arranged by different authors 
on these subjects, and which require much time for explanation in the school-room, 1 be avoided by the use 
of the above “* Complete Course.” Teachers are earnestly invited to examine these books. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Pablishers, 771 Broadway, N, Y. 


SMITH, N. E. Agent, 24 Frauklia St., Boston. 


SHELDON & COMPANY'S 
NEWER BOOKS. 


SHELDON & CO0.’S MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Patterson’s Speliers. 
Arithmetic. Shaw’s English and American Lit- 


Olmey’s Arithmetics and Algebras. erature, New L£adition. 
Geometry. New Edition. Avery’s First Principles of Natural 


Philosophy. ew. 
Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric. 
Wayland & Chapin’s Political Avery’s Elements of Nat’! Philosophy 


Revised Edition. 
Economy. 


of Chemistry. 
Patterson’s Grammar. * Complete Chemistry. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. 7” be issued in SEPT. 


Designed for High Schools and Academies. By Prof. A, B. Meservey, author of Text-Books in Book-keeping. 


Price, 72 cents, Favorable terms for introduction. Copy for examination, with reference to introduction, will be sent on receipt of postage, 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO. 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


CICHRO. 


BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN STICKNEY. 


This work is the latest addition to 


HARPER’S CLASSICAL SERIES for Schools and Colleges. 


Under the Editorial Supervision of HENRY DRISLER, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College. 
BASED UPON THE BEST AND MOST RECENT TEXTS, AND WITH NOTES ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


NOW READY. 
GILDERSLEEVE’S PINDAR. 


The Olympian and Pythian Odes 
of Pindar. With Introdu Essay. 
notes and Indexes. By BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, Professor of Greek 
Johns Hopkins University. 32mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Merriam’s Herodotus. 


on Sixth and Seventh Books of Herodotus. With a Life of Herod- 

Epitome of his History, a Summary of the Dialect, and Ex- 

ofa otes. By AvaustTus O, MERRIAM, Ph.D., Adjunct Pro- 
reek in Columbia College, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Sihler’s Protagoras of Plato. 


The Protagoras of Plato. With an Introduction, and Critical and Ex 
lanatory Notes. By E. G. StHLER, Ph D., sometime Fellow in 
Greek in the Johns Hopkins University. 12a0, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Stickney’s Cicero de Officiis. 


The De Officiis of Cicero. With an Introd 
tery. By Austin A.M, 
Trinity College. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


IN PRESS. 
Lamberton’s Thucydides. 


Sicilian Expedition of Thucydides—(Books VI.and VII.) By W.A. 
LAMBERTON, Professor of Greek in Lehigh University. 


Tyler’s Homer. 


Homer's Iliad — (Books XVI.— XXIV.) By W. 8. TYLER, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in Amherst College, 


(Others in Preparation. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Sq:, N. Y: 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 


of 24 pages /ree. 
~— for three stamps. 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 


Full Catalogue of 156 pages 


HEWALMSLEY & 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


|Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
CHEMISTS, BUNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and 
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BULLOCK & CREN 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
Ilustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 
A004, 1073, 71. 


Sold by all 
dealers in 


SCHOOLS 
on application. 


753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ison, Blakeman, Taylor, & C1 Ws 


School Room Wall Map: 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 


RICHARDS & CO, 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus, 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to call the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock of,the finest Ap ratus 
and Chemical Reagents in the world, Personal inspection, to verify this state- ; 
ment, is invited. rders for supplies for Chemical Laberatories, Col- } 
leges, and Schools filled with the greatest care, promptuess, and precision. /, 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


475 eow 398 Bowery, opp. 6th St, New York. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


IMPORTER AND 
MANU’FR, OF 


S&S BARCLAY ST. 
123 ST. 
NEW YORK. 


A very large stock of first class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST 
Indorsed by all the Principals in tbe Public and Private Schools throughout the country. Fourteen 
years’ constant use by the Roards of Education of New York and Philadelphia. 


SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, SILICATE BOOK SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 


NUM (Slated Cloth SILICATE IVORINE SHEETS (an Imitation of 

Lap aa flexibie Blackboutd for Teachers, ea. Gat surface is transparent, and may be appliec 

Manufac NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK LATE CO (Gen'l Headgqrs. for Schoo!’ Supplies 
an fur t 

Office and Salesreon, 191 Fulton St., cor. Charch 8t., New York City. gy Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


tan J & H. BERGHE 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL oe UES 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments for High 00 TEST INSTRUMENTS 


Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO.., 


Successors to Baker, Pratt & oo, 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


Manufacturers of | Largest Manufacturers iv 


the United States of 
THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 


TELLUREANS, 


AND LANTERNS 
IN PREPARATION, 


~TRIUMPH ” MAPS CHARTS, 
PARAGON BLACK BOARDS, 


DUSTLES*S CRAYONS 
and ERASERS, 


(CUBSBE-ROOT aud 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatuy 
| fer every department. 
s:nd for descriptive circulars 


School Desks. 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The GNLY DOVETAILED | 
‘tchool Furnitureintbeworld. | 


PATENTED. 
The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used 
t@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


27 Franklin’ se, H, ANDREWS & CO. 
One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 


Send 18 cents in stamps for sample package. 
CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Street, Boston, 


STEEL PENS. [ 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
= SOLD ALL DEALERS maovasous me WORLD. 


Estey Pianos, SILK BANNERS fhe aur 


Estey Organs, LAMB, Naw Yous 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 59 Carmine Street. 


601 Wasurinerton Srt., Boston, Mass. 


SCHCOL SUPPLIES. 


bend for circular and price-lisi 
for DECORATI ¢ 


MINNESOTA TEACHERS 
PROFITABLE & AGREEABLE WORK at the FALL INSTITUTES 


BY ADDRESSI 


PILLS 


Are purely vegetable in their composition, 
and thorough in their operation. They do 
not debilitate the Liver by excessive stim- 
ulation, and are not irritating in their 
action. The importance of these Pills in 
arousing the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, 
to the proper performance of their func- 
tions cannot be overestimated. They will 


Promote the Appetite, 


and restore health and strength to weak 
and enfeebled systems. 

*“ For four years I was gooetly troubled 
with Dyspepsia; part of the time so badly 
I could retain little or no food on my 
stomach. I commenced using Ayer’s 
Pills, dieting myself at the same time, and 
effected a —— cure. I am now en- 
joyi rfect health. 

THOMAS O. JENKINS, 
Provincetown, Mass. 

*For over a year I was afflicted with 
Liver and Stomach troubles, and failed to 
find relief until I commenced using Ayer’s 
Pills. Two boxes of these Pills have re- 
stored my Liver to a healthy condition, 
and I can now eat without being dis- 


tressed.” 
A. J. JONES, Buxport, Me. 


Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


HARRIS, ROCERS CoO., 
Room 4, 36 Bromificid St., Boston, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


8. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 


We carry a full llne of their celebrated publications, 
including Jones’ First Lessorsio Latin ; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek ; Roise’s Iliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc , etc. We invite your corres. 
pondence sogarding, these books, and assure you of 
prowpt attevtion, TEAOB ERS contemplating a char ge 
in text-books, should not fail to examine these. 
We also carry a fu'l line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 
OUR SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 
Send for our catalogue; or better, crli and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 


Room 4, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDKy 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULL) 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati 0 


Lowest Prices. Best Work. 


FRANK WOOD, Printer, 


FRANK WOOD 


GIVES SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 


SCHOOLS «® COLLEGES, 


352 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


| NEARLY OPPOSITE 


FRANK WOOD, Printer. 


Full Count. 


Prompt Delivery. | 


MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 


Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 


15 Bromfield &., Bester, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0., 16 Hawley Strect, Boston, 


uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bieknel’'s Educational Publications : 
1IOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
EDUC ATION (bimonthly) : 8vo, 112 pages, $4.00; single copies, 75 cts. 


vo E AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 
CLUB RATES, For Oyg YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Edueation and American Teacher.................. £3.00 
Journal of Education TREO 5.50 
. 6.00 


Journal of Education, American Teacher, and Education.. 


TO SLEEP. 


BY WILLIAM B. TYLER, BROOKLINE, 


(Rondeau.) 


() blessed sleep! come now and let me feel 
‘Thy drowsiness upon my being steal, 
’ That I in quietude may while away 
A few sweet, blissful hours, and so allay 
The griefs and eares which | would fain conceal. 


Now while the twilight deepens, place thy seal 
("pon my weary eyes, and then reveal 
That unseen land o’er which thou holdest sway, 
© blessed Sleep! 


\ suppliant before thy throne I kneel, 
\loping that thou wilt answer this appeal, 
And lead me from this world where mortals stay. 
For thou canst triumph over griefs which prey 
pon the heart, and all its sorrows heal, 
© blessed Sleep! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— School life should aim at the development of char- 
acter. Nothing is more essential than noble aims, readi- 
ness to work from a sense of duty, ambition for knowl- 
edge, and reverence for truth. But the aim to stand high 
in class, in order to excel one’s neighbor, is anything but 
noble. ‘That pride which possesses the mind of the gifted 
scholar, who ean easily outrank the less favored one, is in 
no sense noble. —Supt. S. Dutton, New Haven. 


~ A recent writer gives this sensible advice to young 
men: * Il exhort you to have a good time, but to make 
honest work in the study and recitation-room one of the 
an indispensable element,—of that good time. 
A good time without this is intoxieation.’”’ And this con- 
cerning the choice of associates: “It is a task too great 


elements, 


for any young man to maintain a general intimacy with 
both the moral and the dissolute.” 


— Aschool for servant girls would be a useful and 
much-needed addition to our educational institutions,— 
so conducted that a certificate of graduation would be a 
guarantee of efficiency, civility, and skill in the kitchen. 
It would pay somebody to give the girls a year’s tuition 
free, with board and clothes, if by that means could be 
eradicated the present crying evil of inefficient kitchen 
serviee.—Hachange. 


— The whole machinery of education should be re- 
tnoved, at onee and forever, from the arena of politics. 
What our school system has suffered from the interfer- 
euce of political partisanship in the choice of school off- 
“ers, and not seldom in the selection and appointment of 
teachers, it would be impossible to estimate. It would be 
safe to say, however, that no other one thing has so seri- 
ously interfered with the progress and efficiency of our 
public schools. —Supt. S. A. Ellis, Rochester. 


— Most parents would be horrified if their children 
should choose as their intimate associates the vilest and 
an Worst men and women in the city; and yet, to their 
children, with their active and vivid imaginations, the 
characters in the stories which they read are as truly their 
“Ssoclates as the actual boys and girls, and men and wo- 
‘en, whom they meet. These young readers live amid 


“ches of viee and erime until they, too, impelled by a 


law which cannot be evaded, become somewhat like the 
creatures of their imagination.— Supt. H. O. Wheeler, 
Burlington, Vt. 


— John Ruskin writes thus to the editor of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York Quarterly, in reply to 
an inquiry as to his views on the value of Greek and Latin 
in modern education: “* Many thanks for your reference 
to me; but I never would read or trouble myself to speak 
a word on the subject. Knowing classic tongues and his- 
tory is the primary difference between a gentleman and a 
clown. I know neither myself (to call knowing), and am 
a clown, therefore ; but at least one who has the grace to 


be sorry for myself.”’ 


— Now it is well known that there are marked differ- 
ences between the masculine and the feminine mind,—be- 
tween both the methods of operation and the methods of 
reasoning employed ; and that the best and most complete 
education is that which has been prouuced by these com- 
bined forces. A mind or character that is the product of 
either one alone is not as perfect and well balanced as 
one that has been subjected to both. This principle is 
recognized in nearly all of the normal schools of the coun- 
try.— Rhode Island State Board of Ed. 


— Is it not extraordinary that people always ask boys 
what they would like to be, what they have a fancy or 
taste for, and then give them the opportunity to learn, 
and to develop themselves according to the best of their 
minds ; but they never do so with girls. They cannot 
even think or choose for themselves a profession or way 
of life. Ah, I would so gladly have lived upon bread and 
water, and been superlatively happy, if I might but have 
studied as young men study at the universities, have had 
freedom, and by my own efforts have made my own way. 
—Frederika Bremer. 


— Some minds are like Norwegian pines. They are 
slow in growth, but they strike their roots deep. 
of the greatest men have been dull boys. Dryden and 
Swift were dull boys. So was Goldsmith. So was Gib- 
bon. . So was Sir Walter Scott. Napoleon at school had 
so much difficulty in learning Latin that the master said 
it would need a gimlet to get a word into his head. 
Douglas Jerrold was so backward in his boyhood that at 


Isaac Barrow, one of 


Some 


nine he was scarcely able to read. 
the greatest divines the Church of England ever produced, 
was so stupid in his early years that his father more than 
once said, that if God took away any of his children he 
hoped it would be Isaac, as he feared he would never be 
fit for anything in the world.—H xchange. 


— Matthew Arnold, in a recent address, said: “ In 
America, in the colonies, and finally, in our own country 
also, the tendency will rather be, it seems to me, to 
strengthen and enlarge, more or less, the instruction given 
in the schools which we call elementary, schools for the 
mass of the community,—to say that that instruction, in- 
deed, is indispensable for every citizen, that this is all the 
instruction which is strictly necessary, and that whoever 
wants more instruction than this must get it at his own 
expense as he can. Under these circumstances, the fu- 
ture of high culture and high studies must depend most 
upon the love of individuals for them and the faith of in- 
dividuals in them. Perhaps this has always been their 
best support, and it isa support which, happily for man- 
kind, will, I believe, never fail. In communities where 
there are no endowments these will be the only support 
of high studies and fine culture. But human nature is 
weak, and I prefer, I confess, that these supports, however 
strong and staunch they may be, of high studies and fine 
culture should not have the whole weight thrown upon 
them, should not be the only supports. Here is the great 
advantage of endowments, and public foundations fix and 
fortify our profession of faith toward high studies and 


serious culture.” 


APPRENTICE SCHOOLS NEEDED. 


WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Dr. Philbrick, in his valuable treatise on “ City School Sys 
tems in the United States” (Bureau of Education, 1885; 
Cireular No. I.), speaking of industrial education, says : 
“A manual training school is one thing and an ap- 
prentice school quite another. An apprentice 
school is not a school for general education. Its 
purpose is specific; its object is to teach one or more 
trades,—not in full, not so as to dispense wholly with fur- 
ther shop apprenticeship, but to make a real beginning of 
actual apprenticeship and carry it forward as far as prac- 
ticable in a school. The object of the apprentice 
school is to form skilled workmen. Accordingly, the 
hours of the apprentice school and the holidays should co- 
incide with the hours and holidays of the journeyman 
The apprentice’s hardening to work should 
be begun at once. He is trained to endure drudgery with 
The manual training school has been described 
as a school for instruction and not construction. 


BY 


mechanic. 


patience. 
A gen- 
uine apprentice school is a school not only for instruction, 
but also for construction. It teaches the use of tools both 
abstractly and concretely ; it does not stop (as manual 
training schools do) at the abstraction of wood and iron 
work, but includes in its course the design and execution 
of perfected projects.” 


What we need in this country is a comprehensive system 
of apprentice schools, modeled on the Paris institution, 
deseribed by Dr. Philbrick, but including far more 
branches of industry. The Paris municipal apprentice 
school is devoted to those trades which concern wood and 
metal, its scope being about the same as the manual train- 
ing school. The system of apprentice schools ought to 
include all branches of human industry, even the making 
of beds and the sweeping of rooms; but especially cook- 
ing, sewing, cutting of garments, textile manufacture, 
leather manufacture, all forms of agriculture, and the 
raising of animals, the training and management of the 
horse and other draught cattle, the arts relating to trans- 
portation and traffic, navigation and commerce. 

All branches of human industry have, or ought to have, 
a theory of best management, and it is this theory of the 
best management, the lessons of human experience, that 
the apprentice school should give. Immense results 
would ensue,—in farming, for instance. It is well known 
that there is real prairie soil in New England,—the swamp 
lands. These are, for the most part, left to produce a 
poor quality of trees, or, if cleared, a poorer quality of 
grass (“swale hay”). If these swamps, which have 
stored up the fertility of the hills which has washed into 
them for ages, were drained, and the soil corrected by 
admixture with the worn-out soils of the hills, they would 
produce crops of greater value than the uplands. What 
improvement and economy might be brought into the 
home if cookery and model house-keeping were thoroughly 
taught in an apprentice school for the purpose! Who 
would not try to obtain a servant with its diploma, paying, 
if need be, double the wages that unskilled servants re- 
ceive ? 

To acknowledge the great importance of these schools 
is not to concede the imperfection of the common schools, 
either in their course of study, their discipline, or their 
management. They give an education which is more 
valuable than any industrial training, important as the 
latter is. They produce general intelligence, and, there- 
fore, inventive resources, and the ability to adapt oneself 
to any condition of environment. This is the most essen- 
tial of all education. Let the common schools keep their 
general course of study, emphasizing perhaps a little more 
the instruction in natural science and literature. Provide 
at public expense a complete system of apprentice schools, 
open only to graduates of the common schools, or to per- 


sons fifteen years of age and upward. Under these cite 
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cumstances there would be no danger of over-production|my old scholars of the past, during delightful rides and 


of labor in special departments, as there would be if the 


manual training school were made a general adjunct of|dreams,” and I was led to behold the work from their 


the common school, and fitted all its pupils for the narrow 
circle of arts and trades included in wood and metal 
work. I say “narrow circle,” because the forty-seven 
arts and trades, that include nearly all wood and metal 
work, need only one-fiftieth of the entire population to 
supply (with the aid of machinery) all the wood and 
metal productions required by the population that uses the 
most of those productions. All that is manufactured over 
and above this supply must go abroad for a market and 
contend with the goods of other nations. But if our entire 
gain-producing population (18,000,000) were engaged ex- 
clusively in wood and metal manufactures, they would 
supply a market (at the rate of one manufacturer to each 
fifty people) equal to three-fourths of the population of 
the globe,—supposing, even that the rest of the globe did 
not produce, but only consumed wood and metal products, 
and required as large a quota of these products as our own 
people (a quota at least four times as large as the average 
actual quota used throughout the world). At the present 
rates of consumption it would require only one-third of 
our actual laboring population to supply all the wood and 
metal productions used in the world. 

Perhaps it is impossible to obtain our desired apprentice 
schools without preaching a crusade against our present 
system of common schools, and making all manner of fool- 
ish experiments with their course of study. If such is the 
ease, we shall pay very dearly for a lack of thorough dis- 
eussion of the psychological value of the several branches 
in the course of study. That teachers have not ascer- 
tained the respective functions of the common school 
branches, and published their discoveries to the people 
with such effect as to create an enlightened public opinion, 
is the cause of all this outery against the curriculum of 
the existing school, which takes the form of advocacy of 
manual labor as.equivalent to the study of general disci- 
plines like letters and science. 


WHAT ARE THE CHILDREN SAYING? 


BY META WELLERS, CHICAGO. 


That the work done in the school-room may meet with 
approval on the part of the superintendent, principal, and 
the public in general, irrespective of what those most con- 
cerned in it, the pupils, may say or think, engrosses too 
much of our time and attention. Not a few, when old 
and weary with service, will realize ““ How wretched is 
that poor man who hangs on princes’ favors!” A repu- 
tation based upon the opinion of a person or persons in 
authority is ephemeral, liable to change. A frost may 
nip it at the root “just as we think our greatness is a 
ripening.” 

Children have a keen sense of justice, and a lively ap- 
preciation of what is done solely for their good. No boy 
ever forgets the teachers who bore patiently with his 
shortcomings for his good. Honors and successes which 
may come to him in after years she shares with him, and 
he cherishes her memory when all others have forgotten 
her. The teacher who, through patient endeavor and 
kindly sympathy, reclaims an erratic boy who has in him 
the elements of a noble manhood, inspiring him to do 
noble deeds, has won a reputation that the rust of time 
cannot tarnish. ‘“ Immortality,” as Emerson says, “ will 
come to such as are fit for it.” It is, no doubt, true that 
a thoroughly disorderly boy will have an influence upon 
others, and thus mar the discipline of the school, causing 
a waste of time and numerous evils; but it is doubly true 
that the courteous forbearance of the teacher will exert a 
far more potent influence for good. The discipline which 
inspires pupils to study at the right time, and in the right 
way, is the only discipline which is of any lasting value. 

The sculptor rejects a block of marble which may have 
the slightest defect in it, knowing that his labor upon it 
will be lost; but the material upon which the teacher 
works is imperishable. Character is not wrought in mar- 
ble; it is a living thing, subject, like the body, to disease, 
which, by skillful treatment and careful nursing, may be 
restored to health. 

The foregoing reflections forced themselves upon me 
when, after an absence of many years, I revisited the place 


pleasant rambles, “a change came o’er the spirit of my 


point of view rather than from a pedagogical standpoint, 
and to judge of it accordingly. 

“T was an awkward, aimless, and friendless boy when 
you took me in hand,” said one, now at the head of a 
large grammar school, “and it was your interest in me 
that aroused my ambition and made me what I am; real- 
izing how you helped me has enabled me to reach and 
help others.” 

Another who has traveled in many lands, after speak- 
ing of various points of interest, remarked: “ When I 
stood at the Natural Bridge of Virginia, I thought of the 
afternoon when, at the close of a geography lesson, you 
read the story of the boy who climbed the dizzy height in 
order to carve his name above all the rest; looking up at 
the many names carved there, I thought of you and the 
dear, familiar faces and scenes so far away. I believe my 
love for travel is due to those lessons in geography.” 
Among the number was one who was known as a “ hard 
ease ” when I first met him, but, to my surprise, I found 
him studious, obedient, and reliable. Neither I nor oth- 
ers understood the motive that caused his reformation at 
this late day. He makes this simple revelation: “ Do 
you remember,” he asked, “the day you stopped to talk 
to me, and pitied me when I sat on the sidewalk not far 
from the school-house? I had stepped on a nail and hurt 
my foot terribly, but no one cared for me but you; all 
passed by without noticing me or my misery. I shall 
never forget it. I remember now just how you looked 
and what you wore,”—enumerating little details of dress. 
At the house of one of my girls I found in my room a 
bouquet of wild roses, with the delicate elder blossoms in- 
terspersed, just as I was fond of seeing it on my school 
desk in those far-off days,— 


** Remembrances of happiness bringing to both of us 
Sweet thoughts of a year’s purple prime.” 


What were the methods most approved at that time ’ 
I do not remember. Who were the men then in authority 
whose opinions upon the work done would be best worth 
recording? Not one of them engaged now in educational 
work. The only record of it is a clipping from a news- 
paper, written by a representative of the Herald, who 
chanced in on his way through the country writing up its 
agricultural resources, etc. 

“ Fame,” says Byron, “is to fall in action and have 
your name misprinted in the bulletin.’’ Conscious, then, 
of the transitory applause that falls to the lot of a teacher, 
aside from the inner consciousness of work well done, and 
the satisfaction which comes from the grateful remem- 
brance of here and there a pupil whose life has been en- 
nobled through our instrumentality, would it not be well 
for us to pause now and then, and, as we catch the distant 
sound of the waves as they surge against the shores of 
Time from the great ocean of eternity, ask, “ What are 
the children saying ?” 


SCHOOL OFFICERS.—IV. 


A superintendent of schools should, if competent, be 
allowed large liberty to carry out his plans, and be retained 
permanently in office. It is a well-known fact (to teacher 
at least) that many able and good men spend a large share 
of their energies in manceuvering to retain their places, 
and in many instances bring themselves down to the same 
level with the most contemptible school committees. If 
they were sure of their positions they could devote them- 
selves wholly to the good of the schools and so do much 
better work. 

If the schools of a town have never been properly looked 
after, and a superintendent enters upon the work of recon- 
struction, he is closely watched and his work compared 
with the previous condition of the scheols under the com- 
mittee. It often happens that hasty judgments are formed, 
unfavorable reports are circulated, and the superintendent 
pronounced a failure before he has had a chance to show 
what he can do. It takes time to accomplish results in 
educational -work; the soil must be prepared, the seed 
sown, and the plant carefully tended until the harvest. It 
is a sure indication of an incompetent school committee to 
bulldoze a good superintendent. Wherever the people 
have been sensible enough to keep a good superintendent 


found the best schools. There are great opportunities 
for good superintendents, and if the conditions are given 
there can be an almost unlimited number of “common- 
sense systems” not inferior to the so-called “Quincy 
system.” P. A. Gay. 
Providence, R. I, 


LINCOLN AND GRANT: 
MADE FOR EACH OTHER IN GOD’S CRISIS. 


God makes leaders. He made leaders of Moses and 
Paul, Luther and Knox, Wellington and Washington, 
Lincoln and Grant. He made each one of them for a 
crisis. When the crisis came they were ready. Skeptics 
may laugh at the idea, but no man is every ready for a 
crisis unless he was made for it. How readily and natu- 
rally Moses worked into the leadership of Israel! How 
easily Luther and John Knox led the sacramental hosts in 
times of great trouble! How handily Wellington and 
Washington commanded victorious armies on which na- 
tional life depended! How gracefully Lincoln and Grant 
reigned over forum and field, when those of far greater 
renown subsided into oblivion! It was because God made 
them for the crises into which they stepped with such 
royal grace and power. No other explanation is possible. 
If Providence did not determine and direct the careers 
of such men, then accident or chance must be the world’s 
greatest benefactor. If God did not make Lincoln and 
Grant for the late crisis of our republic, then there is not 
much evidence that he made anything we see. 

When God wanted to make the American nation a free 
and independent republic, He had Washington trained 
and fitted to lead, both in forum and field. But when 
He would deliver the land from the thraldom and curse 
of slavery, He had Lincoln taught and disciplined for the 
forum and Grant for the field. They were two in one. 
The one great object to be accomplished was, the defence 
of the government, and inthis the two men were one. In 
the special work each was to perform they were two,— 
two parts of a symmetrical whole. Lincoln could not 
have done Grant’s work, and Grant could not have done 
Lincoln’s work. Each was able to do his own work well. 
Working in their separate sphere, yet with harmony of 
understanding and noble purpose, they did the best thing 
possible to save the Union. They were very much alike 
in their observation, tact, self-reliance, perseverance, loy- 
alty, ability, honesty, and fidelity. Their points of differ- 
ence were wholly immaterial in the general harmony of 
their two great natures. They were near enough alike to 
be brothers, and great and honest enough to understand 
and appreciate each other. All this was indispensable to 
the saving of the Union,—Lincoln tried to save it without 
Grant, but failed. He tried hard to save it with McClel- 
lan, Halleck, and other noted generals, and nearly lost it. 
He was in a strait betwixt two. He scarcely knew which 
way to turn for help. Just then God brought His leader 
to the front,—the hero of Donelson and Shiloh and Vicks- 
burg. Halleck and unjust detraction sought to hinder 
him, but Providence was wiser and stronger than Halleck, 
and Grant became Lincoln’s right-hand man. From that 
moment, if not before, it was God’s battle that was fought. 
“I shall fight it out on this line if it takes all summer,” 
—God’s plan unwittingly adopted! Lincoln was won- 
derfully pleased with it, and thought it was Grant’s until 
the seales fell from his eyes. He believed in Grant more 
than ever. Grant believed in Lincoln more than ever. 
Every day and every battle furnished new reasons for 
their confiding each in the other. Lincoln expected that 
Grant would destroy the Rebellion ; Grant believed that 
Lincoln would let him do it. As a matter of fact, Grant 
would not have had the chance to conquer the Rebellion 
but for Lincoln. The latter was besought and urged by 
leading public men to remove Grant, even as late as the 
siege of Vicksburg. 

The editor of Forney’s Chronicle said to President Lin- 
coln, on receipt of the news that Vicksburg had fallen, 
“This must be most gratifying to you, Mr. Lincoln, after 
standing by Grant so steadfastly.” 

“Yes, it is,” replied the President. “No man will 
ever know how much trouble I have had to carry my 
point about him. The opposition from several of our 
best republicans has been so bitter that I could hardly 
resist 


“The newspapers assailed him outrageously,” added 


where I began my career as a teacher. As I talked with 


in office for any considerable length of time there will be 


the editor. 
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«True, but that wasn’t half the trouble. Why, after 
Shiloh, a republican senator from Iowa denounced him to 
me as bloodthirsty, reckless of human life, and utterly 
unfit to lead troops ; and because I would not sit down 
and dismiss him at once, went out in a rage, slamming 
the door after him. Even within the last two days, sena- 


tors have demanded his immediate removal.” 


God, in the publie lives of these two men, is nowhere 
more conspicuous than in the fact that Lincoln could not 
have fought Grant’s battles in the field, nor could Grant 
have fought Lineoln’s battles for him in the forum. An- 
other man in the presidential chair, and Grant might not 
have had the opportunity even to capture Vicksburg. 
The wisdom, decision, self-reliance, and courage of Lincoln 
was necessary to resist and denounce the unjust crusade 
against Grant. Pluek and wit were absolutely necessary 
to continue him in the place for which God made him a 
leader. Just the qualities necessary to keep Grant in the 
field were found in Lincoln! Just the qualities indis- 
pensable for the victorious general in order to confide in 
the head of the nation, and serve him heartily and faith- 
fully, were found in Grant! Another such match could 
not have been made out of the hundreds and thousands of 
public men who served their country well. And here is 
reason enough for saying that they were made for each 
other in God’s crisis. Both of them had lived unknown 
to fame through other times of paramount importance 
and peril, because the “set time” of their power had not 
come. When the crisis for which they were made startled 
the world by the most gigantic civil war on record, these 
two leaders found their places, and learned their affinity 


for each other. Wma. M. Tuaver. 


CIVILIZED LIFE ON INDIAN CHILDREN. 


BY LILIAN VAUGHAN LADD. 


Already much has been written upon the effect educa- 
tion is having upon these poor, uncivilized people; yet, 
perhaps our experience in Santa Fe may be aceeptable to 
some of your readers. In my last article I attempted to 
describe the earliest impressions of civilized life upon 
them. After patient, untiring efforts in our school, we 
noted good results, even with two months’ instruction. 


Coming in their rude clothing, loosely hung about them, 
giving every opportunity for the free, unlimited exercise 
of every musele, our plain but modern covering was con- 
fining and irritating. ‘Two suits, one for work and a 
better one, are. given to each boy with everything com- 
plete, and, to make them the more comfortable during the 
industrial teaching, cardigan jackets are substituted for 
common coats. Probably the greatest inconvenience felt 
by our boys is through the feet, for, be it remembered that 
heretofore, they were always protected by smooth, soft 
skins; now to be enveloped in a coarse sock, and then in- 
cased in a heavy boot, was too great a change not to occa- 
sion considerable pain. Modern clothing, as I have said, 
is the hardest thing for the children to accustom themselves 
to. If a scholar leaves to return to a pueblo for any 
cause, though it be for only a day or two, the old Indian 
costume, from very choice, is resumed until he comes 
back. It might be well to observe here that the Indians 
are very neat. The dust is always carefully brushed from 
their clothes before meals, their whole heads ducked into 
a brook that runs through the yard,—for the wash-bowl 
is not large enough,—and the hat, an article hitherto sel- 
dom possessed, almost unheard of, is always brushed up 
and tenderly cared for. Strange to say, in spite of every- 
thing, however, elbows run very quickly through the 
sleeves, and many a knee must be patched. 

Our food at first was strange: vegetables, such as car- 
rots, lettuce, beets, beans, and cabbages were always re- 
jected. Potatoes, meat in any form, pudding, and plain 
bread rapidly disappeared. Little by little we encouraged 
them to taste other things. Many a time have we tasted 
them before their eyes and pronounced them “ bueno” 
before they could even be convinced they were fit for any 
one to eat. Now the prejudice is nearly overcome, and 
many ask for a second supply. 

But will you come out to the garden with me’ Here, 
rs after morning, the gardener, an experienced 

‘any has under his eye afew boys, These have chosen 
this trade as one they wish to learn after seeing all that 
vu school represents at present, ‘This is, apparently, the 


least attractive, but those who take it up seem interested. 
They handle the hoe, spade, and rake with real skill after 
only a couple of months’ drill. I have watched them 
prune current bushes, plant seeds, weed and water with 
as serious and knowing an air as if they had been 
brought up on a farm. Not only must the Indian boys 
learn how to do what the gardener directs, but understand 
his orders, given as they are in a tongue strange to them. 

The little carpenter-shop, now quite rude, but answering 
the purpose very well, is fairly filled with tools, and more 
are engaged in this trade than in any other. Their work 
has been upon the premises, under the direction of a 
teacher, putting up partitions, making shelves and benches, 
and lately they made a heat little table with a drawer 
attached. Great interest is taken in this occupation. 
Little boys, too small to handle a plane and saw, have come 
eagerly to my side and asked if they could not learn to 
do this work. When I have shaken my head and told 
them that by-and-by when they were larger they could, I 
have watched them, with wistful eye, cast one last glance 
at that enchanting place and patiently, without a mur- 
mur, pick up sticks and stones, a work better adapted for 
those little legs and arms. With such enthusiasm already 
displayed by the older ones, and the ambition so clearly 
seen in the younger, can we fail in our work ? 


A LAST YEARS PAPER. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


The following paper was written for THE JOURNAL more than 
a year ago, but was crowded one side in my desk, and only un- 
earthed upon reading Mr. Bolton’s interesting note upon the sub- 
ject of counting-out rhymes. 


AT THE SEWING SOCIETY. 


Of course, being a guest in the neighborhood, I went to the sew- 
ing society, and was delighted to find that the house where all the 
farmers wives and daughters from all the country round-about 
were assembling, stood opposite a quaint little district school-house. 
The children were out at recess as we drove up, and I heard one of 
them shout : 

** Let’s play wood-tag. Who'll be the catcher ? 

* Little-boy-driving-cattle- 

Don’ t-you-hear-his-money-rattle- 
Cross-grained-children-alway-pout- 
When-o-u-t-spells-out! 

** There! you’re it, Jane Webber; run!”’ 

** How common-place that rhyme is beside the one we used to 
say when I was a child,’’ remarked one of my companions. 
‘** There is something weird and mysterious about this now : 

* Onery-nory-ickary-Ann- 
Fillosy-fallosy-Nicholas-John 
Queever-quover-lrish-N ora 
Stinlum-stanlum-buck !’ ”’ 

** And something fascinating and attractive in the familiar, 

* Hinty-minty-cuty-corn 
Apple-seed-and-apple-thorn 
Wire-brier-limber-lock 
Five-geese-in-a-flock- 

Sit-and-sing-by-a-spring- 

Then-you’re-out. In-again- 

Strike Jack,-kiss Tom- 

Blow the bellows-old man 

Out-out-out!’”’ 
said the minister’s wife, sitting down on the broad door-stone, and 
thus suggesting the fact to the whole ‘‘society’’ that the green, 
maple-shaded yard was more attractive than the big square parlor. 

** When I was a child,”’ said a very old lady, ‘* one of my teach- 
ers taught us as a pronouncing exercise to spell ‘ Hyro-piro-ran-tan- 
As 
each word was spelled, pronouncing each word from the beginning ; 
and it soon became a counting-out rhyme with us, and as such I 
have taught it to my children and grandchildren.”’ 

‘We used to say the Indian words for counting twenty, up in 
Southern Vermont where I came from,’’ said another old lady ; 
‘‘ it runs this way,—I don’t suppose I have repeated it for twenty 
years, but we never forget those things, you know : 

‘ Eene-teene-tethers-feathers-fip- 
Loiters-quarters-poor-debry-dick- 
Eene-dick-teene-dick-tethers-dick-feathers-dick-bbum 
Eene-bump-teene-bump-tethers-bump-feathers-bump-fibbett.’ 

‘¢ Further than this the red man did not count. They reckoned 
everything by fibbetts,—five fibbetts being one hundred.”’ 

‘* I lived in Canada among the French Catholics, when I was a 
a child,”’ said a bright-faced little woman, ‘and those children 
used to say this rigmarole in their games : 

* One’s all-two’s all-zigs all-zan 
Blick-black-vinegar-tickle and tan 
Hear-em-skeer-em- Virgin Marum 

Te-tam-buck.’ 

‘In Pennsylvania we used to say : 

‘ Quillery-quallery-quollery-zee 
I have a grandmother over the sea 
She has flocks, but you have none, 

Go then and bring the children home.”’ 


said another lady, 
‘** How many such rhymes they used to have in the old times,” 


said a middle-aged woman, who had looked much interested all 


along. ‘* I suppose it was because there were fewer books, When 


I was a Very little girl my grandfather taught me to rise and fall 
the notes, singing and marking in this way ;’’ and reaching over she 
took a pencil and note-book from the hand of a lady sitting near, 
and sang softly, marking as she did so: 
* Allalong, allalong, allalong, 

Allalong, allalong, langty/a. 

Langtyla’s a very fine song, 

Langtyla’s a very sine song, 

I will lay a wager with you 

That all these lines 

Count thirty and two.’ 
**Count the marks, please,’’ she said, handing the note-book 


** Thirty-two, indeed,’’ replied the lady; and now you must sing 
it again and let me write the jingle down.”’ 

** That reminds me of a song I used to hear sung at school,” said 
a woman with a baby, and she sang, to the little one’s delight,—- 

** Pll sing you a song, nine verses long, 
For a pin. 
One-two-three-four-five, six-seven-eight-nine, 
You're a goose and the pin is mine.”’ 

Said another woman: ‘'I never shall forget Uncle ’Neezer, a 
simple-minded old man who lived at the poor farm, who used to 
delight us school children by spelling, ‘An Abominable, Bumble 
bee with his tail cut off.’ He used to sit out under an apple tree, 
and day after day we gathered around him and heard him begin : 
* A-n-an, there’s your an; a, there’s your a and your An-a; b-o-m- 
bom, there’s your bom and your A-bom- and your An-a-bom; a-n, 
an, there’s your an and your bom-an- and your a-bom-an- and your 
an-a-bom-an-; a, there’s your a- and your an-a and your bom-an-a- 
and your a-bom-an-a-and your An-a-bom-an-a; b-l-e- ble-; there’s 
your ble- and your a-ble- and your an-a-ble- and your bom-an-a-ble- 
and your a-bom-an-a-ble-, and your An-a-bom-an-a-ble ; and so on. 
I believe the bell always rang before the whole feat was accom- 
plished ; but ’Neezer insisted he could go through the whole with- 
out a stumble if only time enough was given him; and he also 
insisted that no schoolmarm was fit to keep school until she was able 
to keep her place in going through that complicated piece of spell- 
ing without tripping.” 

How well I remember the girl, even to the color of the ribbon 
that tied the braids of her red hair, who taught me to count out 
my apple-seeds after my apple had been named: ‘ One I love, two 
I love, three I love I say, four I love with all my heart, five is cast 
away. Six he loves, seven she loves, eight they both love. Nine 
he comes, ten he tarries, eleven he courts, and twelve he marries,’ ”’ 
said the minister’s wife; and the doctor's wife went on, laughing 
heartily. ‘‘ The girl who classed us all according to the number of 
buttons on our clothes marks an equally important era in my school 
days. You all have gone through a like experience, and remem- 
ber,— 
‘Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 

Doctor, lawyer, merchant, priest. 
* White house, red house, shanty, barn, 
City, village, hamlet, farm. 
Wheat bread, brown bread, ginger bread, pie, 
Plum cake, ’lection cake, barley loaves, and rye.’ ’’ 

‘* T was a dreadfully dull child,’ said a bright-faced little lady, 
who had been making everybody comfortable, ‘‘ and my mother 
almost despaired of teaching me to count. At last an old man in 
the neighborhood taught me to count twenty before I knew it, by 
saying over to me: 

‘ One-two, buckle my shoe, 
Three-four, open the door, 
Five-six, pick up sticks, 
Seven-eight, lay them straight, 
Nine-ten, a good fat hen, 
Eleven-twelve, pick her well, 
Thirteen-fourteen, boys go a-courting, 
Fifteen-sixteen, maids in the kitchen, 
Seventeen-eighteen, girls are a waiting, 
Nineteen-twenty, old maids a plenty.’ 

‘*T was so delighted when I found I could count twenty, that I 


went on learning the table without further difficulty.”’ 
‘*T was at a teachers’ institute the other day,’’ said one of the 
young ladies, ‘‘ where it was said by one of the educators that chil- 


dren should not be taught the multiplication-table ; they should not 
have a spelling lesson; they should not be taught the names of 
towns, countries, states, lakes, rivers, seas, or oceans, they should 
only be amused by the teacher ; not allowed a book, nor be allowed 
to study for fear of straining their young minds. I should like to 
know if it strains a child’s mind any more to learn something useful 
than it does to fill it up with such rhymes as you have all been 
repeating ?”’ 

** Not a bit,’’ spoke up a dozen ladies at once, who had all been 
teachers ; and the doctor’s wife went on : 

**A child’s mind is like a sponge; it receives and absorbs con- 
tinually ; it is a natural process. 1 do not believe a healthy child 
can be injured by anything that it learns easily and that it finds 
enjoyment in memorizing. I believe most heartily in the catechism, 
the apostles’ creed, the ten commandments, and the Lord’s prayer. 
I also believe in the multiplication-table, and in a great many other 
useful things that children used to be taught, but are not now. 
Children enjoy learning by rote, and the knowledge thus gained 
comes to be of practical use in good time. It is so in my own case, 
and so it will be in the case of others. I am profoundly grateful to 
the teaeher who encouraged me to learn the names of the books in 
the Old and New Testaments in their order; the names of hte 
United States and their capitols, the counties in my own state, and 
the towns in [my own county; also the names of our presidents in 
order, and a great many other such things that I delighted in learn- 
ing and that I find of constant benefit.”’ 

**One of the men at that teachers’ institute Jane was speaking 

of wanted to know of what earthly use it could be to anybody to 
know the names of the presidents of the United States,’ said an- 
other young lady; ‘‘he said there were always books at hand to 
inform us upon such matters.”’ 
‘* To be sure,”’ said the doctor’s wife ; ‘‘ so I can look in the family 
Bible if I happen to want to know when my birthday is to be, but 
there are some things that are pleasant to have packed away in 
one’s own head. But here is the summons to tea, and not one word 
of gossip has been spoken this whole afternoon, It ought to be 
ut in the paper.’’ 


‘It shall be,’ said the woman with the note-book, and 
here it ig, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 
LESSONS ABOUT LEAVES.—(IV.) 


A Paper for Teachers: to precede the Study of the Subject in a Text-book. 


BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 
USES OF LEAVES, 


HirLrs.—A dozen green leaves of different shapes and sizes; a 
few brightly colored leaves; a red-cheeked apple or peach. 
MATTER.—1. Moisture. 4. Chief use of leaves. 

2. Color. 5. Barter between leaves and our 
3. Shade. lungs. 

This is done in summer by the breezes,—in winter, by the wind. 

PLAN.—Some child may not credit the statement that there is 
water in the air. If so, wet a corner of your handkerchief and ask 
him to hang it from the window to dry, Let him go for it after 
the hour. Ask him what has become of the water that was in it. 
Show the children the moisture in a fresh leaf, and then cut up a 
wilted leaf. Ask them why the pipes in the wilted leaf are empty. 
Never let go an opportunity to teach classes comparative physiol- 
ogy. Impress upon them that the tissues of your hand, of your 
handkerchief, and of the leaf, are systems of pipes for transmitting 
fluids. 

Write on the board, station, pasture. Ask a pupil if she has had 
to wait for her train in a city station some bright, hot afternoon. 
Ask another if she has ever picked berries in a pasture where she 
suddenly came to a wall of hot air higher than herself. (Children 
assent.) Lead them to say that the station was smoky and disagree- 
able, and that the hot air in the pasture was very hard to walk 
through. Question as to whether there were trees around the station. 
Same of the pasture. Lead them to state that they felt very differ- 
ently when the train glided out into the woods, or when a spot was 
found with trees and tall bushes. Review that the difference was 
made by the cool water puffing from millions of tiny pipes in the 
leaves. 

CoLor.—Teucher (placing a bit of something having a bright 
color on her desk).—Each of you point to something pretty you are 
wearing. (Children do so. 

Teacher.—Anna, did the ground and the trees wear anything 
pretty last March ? (Child decides that they did not.) 

Repeat the question, and obtain the same answer from two or 
three others. Lead the children to say that, later in the spring, 
the ground and trees were covered with leaves. 

Tr. (showing the bright material on her desk).—With leaves of 
this color ? 

Ch.—The leaves are green. 

Write on the board, Leaves are green. Develop the idea that the 

green color makes the leaves beautiful. By differently colored rib- 
bons show the class that green is the best color for the eye to rest 
upon. 
"anave.—By reference to out in the sun, back in the shade, a hot 
street, a cool lane, obtain that leaves give shade. Let several give 
examples of sitting in the shade of leaves, or of seeing animals 
enjoy it. 

Put the peach on your desk with the rosy side toward the children. 

Tr.—Why is that side the reddest ? (Children decide that the 
sun struck hottest there. ) 

Obtain that leaves shaded the paler side. Lllustrate further by 
the apple, or by a grape, or any fruit that will do. Vary the ap- 
plication as much as possible, and lead children to say shade is good 
for fruit if there is not too much of it. 

Cuter Use or LeEAves.—Tell very briefly the story of the 
poor child who was once covered with gold leaf for a Catholic fes- 
tival in the Middle Ages. Make the application that the air that 
is all about the leaves of a plant or tree helps to keep it alive, just 
as truly as the air about us keeps us alive. Prove this by the story 
of the man who stripped all the leaves from his grape-vine to get 
finer clusters. Allow a few to give examples of too much stripping 
of leaves. The harm canker worms are now doing trees is an ex- 
ample. Have the class read the statement. Drill on the applica- 
tion and meaning of /ungs. 

Tr.—Il£ I shut this room tightly, and we sit here half an hour, 
would you then like the air? (Children say the air will be bad. 
Class decide.) 

Tr.—When you run up stairs after breakfast into the sleeping- 
rooms, do you like the air? (Children decide they do not.) 

Have the class (a) tell how the bad air may be got rid of; (4) 
say what becomes of the bad air. If the class fail to say, explain 
that the leaves are taking it in at all their pores and living on it. 
The good air rushing in the windows is the discarded air of plants. 
Write on the board, Leaves take what lungs give, and lungs take 
what leaves give. Compare an airy parlor with a close room, and 
obtain that the bad air feeds the leaves, and that the leaves furnish 
the sweet air in the parlor. 

Ask the class if they tasted bananas and oranges last winter, and 
how the fruit was brought north. By the plan indicated in study- 
ing the color of leaves, obtain that there are no leaves out of doors 
in the North during winter, and, by pictures, convince them that 
there are plenty in the South. Now describe a fruit schooner on 
her voyage, and tell the children that good air is sent us from the 
tropics. Ask what is the ship that brings it. Develop that it is 
the wind. See that the class thoroughly understond that the wind 
takes off their bad, breathed-up air. 

Call upon a child to stand and tell all that he has learned about 
the shade of leaves; that it is pleasant to us; that it is healthy for 
lower animals; that it is useful for fruits. Other children stand 
and tell all they have learned about moisture, beauty, the barter 
between leaves and lungs, the chief use of leaves. 


“SHOULD” AND ‘*‘ WOULD.” 
BY FRANCES C, SPARHAWK. 


** I would go if I could.’’ ‘* I should go if I were in your place.’’ 
The first expresses will and inability in regard to a future act; the 
second a determination with regard to the future under a certain 
contingency. 

** Should”? and would’’ express the future under certain con- 
‘ditions, and are used in the different persons with something of the 
same meaning as ‘‘shall’’ and ‘‘ will,’’ but notexactly. For, while 
“he shall do it’’ expresses the determination of the speaker in 
regard to the third person, ‘‘he should do it ’’ expresses 
ers sense of some obligation on the part of the third person, but not 
necessarily one of the speaker’s imposing. When a man says of 
‘another, ‘* He shall do it,’’ he means that there is no escape; but, 
in ** He should do it,’ there is always the escape of not fulfilling 
the obligations, or the escape of some implied conditions not exist- 
ing, as, ‘* If I were there.’ 

To express simply the conditional, the French have a form of 
verb somewhat resembling the future. But while we say, | should 
or | would do that if I were you, meaning under those conditions 
and equally, I should do that, meaning ‘* I ought to do it.”” The 
French do not confound these two meanings; they always use the 


puxiliary, ‘‘ devoir,”’ to render the force of obligation, 


THE RECITATION, 

Here the mind of the teacher and the mind of the child come in 
contact. Here the child-mind is quickened by collision with other 
young minds; is inspired with the spirit of the directing power,— 
the teacher. The greatest intellect here finds a worthy field for the 
exercise of her best powers. Does the teacher realize what possi- 
bilities are concentrated in the recitation ? Does she appreciate her 
opportunity, her responsibility, when standing in the presence of 
so many active, inquiring, plastic minds? Does she come before 
them full of the subject, full of enthusiasm, profoundly cognizant 
of the work before her ? 

The essential conditions to success in the recitation are,— 

1. Attention on the part of the pupils. 

2. Interest in the subject on the part both of the teacher and of 
class. 

3. Thorough preparation on the part of the teacher and scholars. 

4. Clear and ready presentation or development of principles 
during a recitation. 

5. Adroit management and questioning on the part of the teacher, 
leading class to see through difficulties by skillful association of prin- 
ciples already mastered. 

6. Variety in methods of conducting the recitation. 

7. Position of the teacher and the pupils during the reeitation. 

8. A desire on the part of the class to know more of the subject. 

%. Confidence on the part of the children in the teacher's ability. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE READING CLASS.—(IIL) 


BY BELL 8S. THOMPSON, 
Principal of the Training School, Davenport, lowa. 


Il.—Recirarion.—( Continued.) 


2. ADVANCED CLASsEs.—(A) Preparation Lesson. 

(a) Pronunciation and Meaning of Words. 

Firru Grapre.—Have the words that had been placed on the 
board diacritically marked for study-time, pronounced correctly, 
and used in original sentences. 

(1) Drill in pronunciation. Mark only such words as have un- 
usual sounds; have the other words determined by inspection, if 
possible, or by spelling and division into syllables. Finally erase 
marks and divided words, and have a quick test exercise; each iu 
turn pronounce a word; each, as called upon promiscuously, pro- 
nounces a word; the one called upon pronounces till he makes a 
mistake, ete. 

(2) As a test, after books are opened, the teacher may read un- 
til a difficult word is reached, each pupil pronuncing such word as 
it comes to him. Or, if the lesson is not very difficult, each may 
read a sentence, or a phrase, or clause, closed by any mark but a 
comma. 

(3) To test their knowledge of the meauing of words, have the 
pupils read, and substitute synonyms for certain words designated 
by the teacher. 

SrxTH GRADE.—Pupils are supposed to be able to pronounce all 
words correctly and to have some idea of their meaning, having had 
access to a dictionary. As a test, the words given for study can be 
pronounced, defined, and used in original sentences; those not 
known being looked for again in dictionaries. Then a sentence at 
a time can be read, and synonyms substituted for certain words; 
or, if there are many words difficult to pronounce, a special exer- 
cise, asin Fifth Grade, may be had. 

(+) Meaning of the Lesson.—In the lower grade the meaning of 
words should be taught in connection with the pronunciation. ‘This 
should not be done by the teacher te//ing a formal definition, but by 
some carefel illustration she should lead the class to see the mean- 
ing; thus, the word g/acier might need the time of an entire lesson 
to make clear its meaning by pictures, descriptions, questions, and 
answers; while another word could be taught in a few moments. 
Thus, the teacher gives the sentence, ‘* The boy walked cautiously 
on the ice for fear of falling.’’ 

How did he walk? Then what is a meaning of cuutiously ? 

Another excellent exercise is to place beforehand on the board 
sentences with blanks left for words to be snpplied by the 
pupils. The sentences should be such as to clearly illustrate the 
meaning of the word; and any word or phrase given by the class, 
which fully expresses the thought, should be accepted and written, 
even if they do not think of the desired word. Then when the 
teacher gives the word, they will understand it, and have plenty of 
synonymous expressions for it; thus : 

Suppose the word to be taught were competent, such sentences as 
the following might be placed on the board : 

(1) The child knew so little that he was not 
the matter. 

(2) He did not havea knowledge of geography to know 
whether the recitation was right or not. 

(5) The man is by nature able to command, so we say he is 
to command. 

(4) A child is not always to decide his own actions. 

The class in reading these sentences will give such words as /it, 
enough, sufficient, able, qualified; if no one gives competent, the 
teacher does so, and the class tell the meaning of the word, and 
read the sentences again, using it. They are now called upon to 
give sentences of their own containing the word competent. 

Another good plan is to teach the derivation of a word,—the 
parts of which it is composed, and their meaning; thus, take the 
word pervading: The verb pervade is composed of the prefix per, 
meaning through, and vade, from a Latin word meaning to go. 
Children say immediately, ‘* Pervade means to go through ; pervad- 
ing, going through.”’ 

But the teacher must now illustrate its use, or the class will use 
it incorrectly. ‘‘If paper be put in water, what will the water do 
to its pores ?” 

“* It will pervade them,—go all through them.”’ 

So they will get the idea that to pervade, a thing must spread 
the entire extent of. 

At a suggestion from the teacher, a pupil gives the sentence, 
** The fragrance of flowers pervaded the air of the room.”’ 

7 They can now see its force when applied more abstractly ; as, 

A spirit of peace pervaded all their thoughts.’’ 

_ They will now define the expression in their lesson; ‘‘ A pervad- 
ing voice,’’ a voice that would reach everywhere. 

In the higher grade, definitions, historical allusions, etc., will 
have been found by some or all of the class, and will be brought 
out by questions from the teacher. Wrong impressions can be 
corrected, and new information be imparted by the teacher. If the 
author of the selection read be a noted writer, something may be 
learned and stated about his life and writings. The class may be 
referred to other books by the same author, for future home read- 
ing. If necessary to bring out more clearly the meaning of the 
extract which constitutes the reading lesson, the teacher may read 
aloud (accompanying it with explanations) the article or book from 
which it was taken, or at least a portion of it. The thought and 
feeling of the lesson must be brought out by questions and illustra- 
tions, as also the beauty aud fitness of the language. 

(ec) The Reading of the Lesson.—A paragraph or more at a time. 


to judge of 


Clearness of tone, distinctness of articulation, etc,, insisted upon, 


When necessary to bring out correct emphasis, inflection, qualit, 
of voice, ete., refer to the meaning of what is read, the feeling o; 
the one supposed to be speaking, ete. Occasional reference ;,, 
some general rule for emphasis or inflection is in order. 


FOUR WEEKS AT SARATOGA. 


** There is often as much pleasure in the memory of a summer trip 
as in the enjoyment at the time.”’ Especially was this true of ¢)), 
four weeks which we spent at Saratoga during the mid-summer of 
this year. Change and rest, every mortal needs, though rest is 1. 
always, nor necessarily, an entire cessation from work. In fact, j; 
is simply change,—change of thought, change of action. 

Those only whose lives are a continual drawing process, an ¢x- 
haustion of brain and nerve power, undergtand what great rest , 
season of imbibing is. What this taking in through eye and ear «; 
natural and artistic beauties, whether it be the soothing sound of . 
running brook, the uplifting of grand scenery, the mixing with dif- 
ferent people, or the listening to, or reading, new thoughts from th. 
great and good. 

In Saratoga there is such a chance for imbibing in every forn, 
that we counted ourselves very fortunate, though scarcely knowin, 
where to begin. We were stopping right in the heart of the tow, 
at the pleasant, quiet ** Continental,’’ where our bodily wants wer 
so well attended to by our admirable hostess that it left us nothing 
to wish, or care for, in that particular ; and so, considering our firs: 
thought, was for that brain-food which all people in the literar) 
line, whether authors, teachers, or preachers, so much need. 

Professor Balliet on psychology, and Professors Anderson a 
Parker on history, were lecturing in the Spring-street school-rooms. 
and thither we repaired, and there we spent most of our mornings. 
From the former we learned so much of discipline that we have 101 
room to tell; the thought most prominent and which impressed us 
more than any other, being that there is no method by which you 
can govern a child; and we thought,—yes, here comes in kinder- 
garten, our little plants of different species, and even those of the 
same species have different inclinations ; some bend one way, some 
another; some are strong and healthy, some puny and delicate ; 
and the same plant takes upon itself different phases in heat 01 
cold, in storm or sunshine. Surely, no one method will do. 

And how those historical lectures stirred us up. We lived fu 
the time being with those men and women of the past; fought ther 
battles, took part in their heroic deeds, and the grand old characters 
of the olden time became our personal friends. From these great 
thoughts of the working of the mind, and from the deeds and men 
of the past we go to the high-school building, to learn of the present 
needs of the child of the nineteenth century from Prof. Hailmann. 
What lucid explanations he gave us, of the conscious and uncon- 
scious educators of child-life, and of the needs and deficiencies of 
the kindergarten. Then we played, and we wove and braided aud 
counted beads, and did and heard of wonderful and beautiful 
things, not possible to describe here. Then we adjourned to Mrs. 
Hailmann’s beautiful kindergarten room, and were taught ** color- 
music’ and the ‘* Tonic Sol-fa,’’ and were never too tired to take 
our lessons in this fine art. In these few weeks of daily study we 
accomplished much, gained much of new thoughts and new methods 
to carry away with us. 

But we would be more or less than mortal, just whichever way 
you choose to put it, if Saratoga itself, its surroundings, its springs. 
its phases of social life, in short what makes it Saratoga, had not 
produced any impression upon us. Is there any such dressing an) 
where else, such hotels, and such hops? Any such exhibition of 
passé bells, fresh young beauties, and anxious papas and mammas ” 
Is there any other place in the world where they drink so much 
water, and where so many people of all sorts congregate? ‘They 
come from every land under the sun; all sorts and all classes of 
men and women; the worldly and the pious, the dressy and the 
plain, the learned professor and the brainless fop, meet together here. 

One thing, whilst we were there, all classes and all sorts united 
in doing, and that was in paying respect to him whose death, last 
summer, cast a shadow over the whole land. From the time the 
telegram from Mt. MeGregor announced the sad news, till he was 
laid away in his last resting-place, all gayety ceased. ‘The town 
was draped in black and the tlags were at half-mast. On the day 
the funeral train passed through the town, while the bells tolle: 
mournfully and the cannon boomed in the distance, northerners and 
southerners alike came out to look their last and do honor to the 
victorious general, the generous conqueror. 

lt rested us to think there was so much good in human nature 
after all, and we came home feeling that we had gotten something 


more than good spring-water at this fashionable watering-place. 
PHILA.” 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— No real Boston girl will write a letter without appending « 
** Nota beany.”’ 

— A Brooklyn maiden lady has an arm-chair which she claims 
came over in the Mayflower, and she will not speak to a friend who 
asked her if she came over with it. 

— ** Punch and Judy” is a contraction from Pontius and Judas. 
It is a relic of an old ** miracle play,’’ in which the actors were 
Pontius Pilate and Judas Iscariot. 

— In a high school, recently, a young man in reading his Latin 
exercise came to a dead halt on the work cacus. ‘* Well,’’ said th 
instructor, what does cacus mean?” don’t know,” replic’ 
the youth, *‘ unless it is a bad sailor.’’ *‘* No, no,’’ retorted the in 
structor, ‘‘ a bad sailor would be a nauticus.’? Order was restore 
in five minutes. 

— ** Where did Adam first live ?’’ asked a New York Sunday 
school teacher of her young scholars. _No response. ‘* Why, chil- 
dren, you must know; it was in some garden. Now, what garden 
was it?’ ** Oh, I knew, mum!”’ said a little fellow with a foreign 
accent, holding up his hand. *‘ Well, my boy, what garden ws 
it?’’ Castle Garden, mum!”’ 

How much will your new school-books cost, Johnny aske¢ 
his father. Johnny calculates‘to himself, sotto voce, ‘* Lemme see : 
sixty-two cents for the singing-books, seventy-five cents for a 1° 
’rithmetic, one dollar and twenty-five cénts for ‘a new joggrap!y 
twenty-five cents for a hockey, half a dollar for a new bat, and # 
quarter for candy.”” Then out aloud says: ‘‘’ Bout four dollars. 


THE PRETTY SCHOOLMA’ AM. 
Tis now that the schoolma’am begins to remember 
She’s drawing quite near to the month of September, 
And, having enjoyed herself through the vacation, 
She views its conclusion with much tribulation. 
She feels so much happier, healthier, stronger, 
She wishes the season would last a month longer, 
And the urchins who sit on the wharves, catching fishes, 


No doubt, when they think of it, echo her wishes, 
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THE SEATTLE INSTITUTE. 


\s the teachers’ institute held in Seattle, July 20-31, was the 
first normal institute ever held in Washington Territory, it is wor- 


thy of more than a passing notice. Professor Jones, superinten- 
‘Jent of schools in King County, and Professor Ingraham, superin- 
tendent of the eity schools and principal of the high school in Seattle, 
both normal graduates. They were the principal actors in 
nd carrying forward this enterprise. King County has 
about twice the territorial extent of Rhode Island, and, being a 
one country on the remotest borders of our civilization, is sparsely 
settled, is poorly supplied with railroads, there are as yet compar- 
atively few teachers, and wages are necessarily low. It required a 
nod deal of executive ability, faith, and hard work on the part of 
Messrs. Jones and Ingraham, and no little professional zeal on the 
part of the teachers, to make the meeting successful. It was a 
vreat disappointment that Professor Fletcher, who expected to go, 
«as hindered by illness in his family. 

The attendance was very large. The teachers were punctual and 

remarkably regular till the last. There were many visitors. The 
superintendent of the schools in the territory, L. J. Powell; the 
lent of the territorial university, and some of the professors ; 
it Anderson of Whitman College; Professor Martin of 
Pacific University in Oregon ; the Seattle pastors, and many of the 
citizens, attended the sessions. The three evening lectures in the 
Methodist church were heard by a large audience, representing the 
host citizens of Seattle. The reports in the daily press were full 
and admirably prepared. They were widely read, and seemed to 
waken a deep public interest in the work of the institute. 
The teachers present took full notes of the lectures, asked a 
vreat many pertinent questions, gave unflagging attention till the 
jyst hour, and were fully appreciative of every truth uttered. They 
grasped readily the most abstruse discussions, saw at once the prac- 
Heal bearing of every principle, heartily enjoyed the jokes and 
laughed at the stories, and seemed as eager for work at the close of 
the institute as atthe beginning. It is worth going three thousand 
miles to meet a band of 
teachers with such ideals 
of work in the sehool- 
room, so earnest for im- 
provement, so zealous for 
truth, and so appree’ ative 
of whatever could be help- 
ful in their work. 

The work of Professor 
Edson and myself con- 
sisted chiefly of lectures 
and talks of one hour each, 
—two in the morning and 
twoin the afternoon. 
These aimed to be infor- 
mal, plain, practical, and 
varied, to meet the differ- ae 
ing needs of all present. SN 
They were frequently in- : 
terrupted by questions and 
answers. ‘Chere were four 
distinet lines of thought. 
One was the constitution 
of man as a being to 
be educated,— one to be 
trained, developed, 
brought to a full con- 
sciousness of his power, 
privilege, possibilities, 
and duties. A seeond line 
of thought was what con- 
stitutes education. The 
idea of symmetrical being, 
fullness of life, high en- 
joyment, citizenship, eul- 
ture, refinement, immor- 
tal destiny, as conditioned 
by education was un- 
folded, illustrated, and 
emphasized. Third, spe- 
cial attention was paid to 
methodology, principles 
were discussed, errors in- 
(licated devices suggested, 
and impulses given to lead 
teachers to feel not that 
there is a stereotyped way 
of doing everything or 
anything, but that thought 
and effort will enable every teacher to find the best way for himself 
to accomplish any given purpose in his work. 

Fourth, the practical work of organizing schools, arranging 
recitations, preparing and using apparatus, and 
M ‘ g government, was set forth with as much detail as 
ang — The instructors felt very keenly the lack of time 
Th tlaborate and thorough discussions of the topics presented. 

tey thought, however, that it was better to give a somewhat full 
conspectus of a large range of school topics than to attempt a mere 
exhaustive discussion of a smaller number. They see no reason to 
—_ they made a mistake, but, should they venture to suggest a 
for the same teachers, they 
phen. pobre class-work, a smaller number of topics, an 
RB .. — of Seattle take a t interest in education. They 
could Gua two as fine school uildings for their purpose as one 
a — om _ They are beautifully located, are large, conven- 
salons pa Pasig They seem desirous to have the highest 
te thats They are very liberal in proportion 

then n their expenditures for public education. 
iy ght as we steamed out of the beautiful bay and looked back 
ak Por Fane City of the Sound,”’ that it was one of the most 
me oe places I ever visited. _ Puget Sound is almost without a 
island, == inland sea, the climate is mild and salubrious, the 
are the mountains beautiful, the 
with n a and full of energy. Seattle is yet in its infancy, 
it has ~~ re of 10,000 or 12,000, and just now is resting. But 
places ph. future, and will become one of the most attractive 
full of ‘ ® continent. Among the pleasantest memories of a life 
Nesnial weet experiences, I count the recollections of King County 
mal Institute, TuHos. J. MORGAN. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
mitations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be sure that 


the word * H per 
without it, orsford’s"’ is on the wrapper, None are genuine 
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Calamity juice”’ is the latest name for whiskey, 


CLARA CONWAY INSTITUTE, 
259 PoPpLAR STKEET, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Founded 1877. Chartered 1885. 


Among the progressive cities of the Southwest, Memphis ranks 


first in commercial importance. Situated on the Mississippi, mid- 


way between St. Louis and New Orleans, this enterprising and rap- 
idly-growing city holds the key to a vast, rich, agricultural region 
in several states. As a cotton market its place is among the first | 
in the South, and its manufacturing enterprises have, within five | 
years, grown in many directions and assumed proportions so vast 
that there is every reason to believe that five years more will make | 
it the first manufacturing city in the south. The population num- 
bers sixty thousand, and is rapidly increasing. New business houses 
and residences are springing up, and the most unusual note of 
promise is the fact that the growth of the city is toward all points, 

Among the recent improvements of a public character are the 
Custom House, the Cotton Exchange, the Gayoso Hotel, and the 
Clara Conway Institute. The first three are magnificent buildings, 
destined to have a large share in the building up of a great city, 
and in calling attention to its advantages of location and its facil- 
ities for commerce. The last is an educational institution, having 
far greater and more permanent value than all the others; for the 
foundation of all growth and prosperity is the intelligence of the 
people. This fine work is the result of a small beginning made 
eight years ago, in the face of countless difficulties and obstacles, 
but with an energy of purpose and a single desire to help the young 
girls toward the attainment of all the best things possible to wo- 


manhood. Miss Clara Conway, the founder, had been for years 


connected with Memphis public schools as teacher of various grades | 
and as principal of a grammar department. But recognizing the | 
limitations of this work, and seeing the need of larger opportuni-| 
ties, she determined to establish in Memphis, at once, such a school | 
as would gradually grow into her ideal, giving to southern girls 
the advantages of a thorough, practical, and substantial education, ' 


CLARA CONWAY 


such as is offered only in the best schools in the land. Miss Con- 
way at once resigned her position, and gave herself for one year to 


the study of methods in the best schools. Returning to Memphis 
with this knowledge gathered in many fields, and with the wide 
personal experience which was the result of her own work in public 
schools, she felt prepared to meet the new enterprise. The school 
was organized by herself and one assistant; they did the work of 
that first year, the total enrollment being fifty. 

The school grew in number and in public favor from year to year 
until the scholastic term just closed, which registered 270 pupils 
and a large and valuable faculty. At this time friends of the 
school began to recognize the fact that a proportional growth another 
year would demand larger buildings than Memphis afforded, and 
with a commendable spirit of public enterprise and forethought a 
joint stock company was at once organized, the school was incor- 
porated, a directory formed, and preparations for building were at 
once made. 

The accompanying cut gives only a faint idea of the commodious- 
ness and elegance of the new building. The main hall in the 
second story of the wing is 45 x 73 feet, and will accommodate 300 
pupils. In the corresponding lower story are three rooms for pri- 
mary and intermediate classes ; these rooms are so arranged as to 
be easily thrown together for morning exercises. The central 
building contains ten large recitation-rooms, and two for the princi- 
pal’s private use. The lot extends from street to street, with a 
depth of about 318 feet, and a frontage of 149. It is on one of the 
main horse-car routes, so that pupils from the extreme ends of the 
city may attend with little inconvenience. The plans for heating, 
lighting, and ventilation are in accordance with the most practical 
investigation upon these subjects, and Memphis people have a school 
in which the light is admitted so as not to injure the eyes of the 
children, and in which the preservation of health is the first consid- 
eration. In this they are to be congratulated. 

It is proper to say that, from year to year, the teachers of the 
schools have sought the best means which the country affords for 
improvement in their special lines of work, and in this way they 
have been able to illustrate Fara mor the wisest thought of our 
best educators. In all this the primary design has been to fit the 
children for the highest and noblest life, for usefulness and self- 


the excellent work of the school is done by its own graduates, and 
this number is constantly increasing. Several of the teachers are 
graduates of the leading colleges of the land. The musie depart- 
ment is in charge of a graduate of the New England Conservatory ; 
and the faculty of seventeen represents every section. In this selec- 
tion of teachers the design of the principal has been not only to help 
the young southern girl who would help herself, but to give to the 
entire work the ‘* many-sidedness’’ which will help to teach the 
children that humanity is one, and that brotherhood and love are 
its essential elements. 

A course of study preparatory to college is becoming a feature of 
the school, and already the Memphis girls are becoming disgusted 
with the unwholesome mental food of the fashionable school, and 
are reaching out for better things. Several pupils of the Clara 
Conway Institute have done themselves credit at Wellesley and 
Vassar, and others are being enrolled every year. ; 

The name of the school was selected by the trustees, who chose 
in this way to honor its founder. Miss Conway herself would have 
preferred to call it *‘ The Margaret Fuller School.’’ The trustees 
represent much of the intelligence, enterprise, and wealth of Mem- 
phis. Their names are a guarantee of good faith, and they give to 
the institution an immense strength. With such a body of men for 
practical counsel, such a corps of teachers for the work of the school, 
and such a wide-awake, intelligent community for its support, there 
can be but one outcome, and that is indicated in the word Success! 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


NEW (°) CLASSIFICATION OF OUR STATES. 

In THe JOURNAL for Aug. 27, Wilber F. Crafts faults the 
*‘ antiquated and outgréwn division of our states that makes New 
York a Middle State, and classifies Ohio and California together as 
one States, and Virginia and Texas together as Southern 
States.’ 

Mr. Crafts is surely not up with the times. In a geography 
that is very extensively 
used in the Central 
States, the first edition of 
which was published in 
1870, I find the following 
classification : 

Eastern, or Atlantic 
States.— New England: 
Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., 
R. L, Conn. Middle: 
Del., Md., Va., W. Va., 
D.C. South Eastern: 
N. C., 8S. C., Ga., Ala., 

Fla. 

Central States.—N. 

A States, east of the Missis- 

sippi: O., Ind., I1l., 

Mich., Wis., Ky. N.C. 

States, west of the Missis- 

sippi: Mo., la., Minn., 

f Neb., Kan., Dak. 8. C., 

woos States : Tenn., Miss., La., 

ee Ark., Tex., Ind. Ter. 

Western States. —Rocky 
Mt. States: Col., New 
Mex., Mon., Wy. Pla- 
teau States: Nev., Idaho, 
Utah, Ariz. Pacifie 
States : Cal., Or., Wash., 

- Alaska. 

P This arrangement 

=>" makes New York a Mid- 

dle Eastern or Middle 
Atlantie State, and other- 
wise coincides very nearly 
with the ¢ lassification pro- 
posed by Mr. Crafts. 
Tirvus Luciiivs. 
Bennington., Ind. 


QUERIES. 


1. What was the Am- 
ruta cup, of Indian leg- 
ends 

2. From whom is the 
q uotation taken,— 


“ Where multitudes of virtues passed along 
Each pressing forward in the mighty throng 


3. What would you suggest doing with a child who had attended 
school for three terms, and seemed unable to remember anything ? 
How develop his memory ” 

4. Who is the most classical American author ? 

D. H., Clinton, Ta. 


[ Will some of our readers answer the above ?) 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
THE WOOD PROBLEM. 


— I engage a man to saw a cord of wood, for which I have paid 
$8.00, and agree to give him $1.00 for sawing it. Afterward he 
proposes to take his pay in wood. How much wood is he entitled 
to? Rusticws. 

Uxbridge, Mass. 

Cost of wood, $8.00; of sawing, $1.00; whole cost $9.00. The 
sawyer returns and hands back the $1.00 forfits value in wood. 
As the entire cost of the cord was $9.00, for $1.00 he will receive 4 
of the cord. ; 

Would be pleased to have other ideas. F. £..1 

-La Junta, Colo. 

[Credit to “C. H. S.,’? Lowell, Mass.; A. N. Fellows; **S.,” 
Hightstown, N..J.; G. I. Hopkins, Manchester, N. H.| 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


— Are any persons now living who saw Napoleon Bonaparte ? 


Possibly. I distinctly remember seeing three of the soldiers of 
Napoleon when abroad in’79. They were distinguished by a coffee- 
colored badge. I find the following attached to the margin of Miss 
Wallace’s spirited poem, entitled ‘‘ Napoleon’s Return,”’ and dated 
Jan. 22. 1884,— one of my ways of preserving clippings: ‘* There 
are now only four of the old soldiers of Napoleon First left at the 
Hotel des Invalides, in Paris. Their respective ages are 92, 92, 04, 


activity. Already the pupils of the school are developing nobly, 


and are entering upon life with a well-defined purpose, Much of 


and 9 years. The eldest of these can be met hobbling about the 
grounds when the weather is pleasant,” i, A, D, 
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Boston, SEPT. 17, 1885. 


Tue teachers of America will welcome to this country 
Canon Farrar, the Christian orator, the clear thinker, the 
honest speaker, and the friend and supporter of all that 
is true and helpful in religion and in education. Wher- 
ever he may be heard, he will have no more devout or 
attentive listeners than the teachers of our schools. 


Ir is a well-known habit of our curious human nature 
that a majority of the brilliant theories, even of able 
men, are simply a clever piece of mental strategy to ex- 
cuse some personal failure or account for some unpleasant 
condition of personal affairs. It is well enough to bear 
this in mind in estimating a good many of the high-sound- 
ing educational opinions that come forth, with such oracu- 
lar solemnity occasionally, from eminent sources. A 
schoolmaster or superintendent gets into a tangle with his 
school board, or fails to suit the people, and is retired ; 
hence a ponderous paper, at the next state convention, on 
the “ demoralization of public school affairs,” in general. 
A few years of experience as a college professor or prin- 
cipal of a private academy will probably convince him 
that human nature is the same old riddle, under whatever 
name it may masquerade. An influential editor has a 
spoiled or stupid child who fails to get on under the most 
faithful instruction in the public school, whereupon an- 
other metropolitan journal joins the ranks of the fault- 
finders, and the entire school system is denounced as “a 
delusion and a snare.” A wise old doctor of divinity 
brought the discussion over a troublesome brother in the 
church to a head by asking, “ Brethren, shall we take 
down the whole side of this meeting-house to let Brother 
Jones come in’” It does not seem to occur to a good 
many eminent people that, however valuable may be their 
personal whims and theories, and however precious their 
own little family arrangements, it is hardly to be expected 
that the whole side of the American common school-house 
shall be torn down to let them in. 


THE cut of the new school-house for the Clara Conway 
Institute, at Memphis, with the description of the building 
and brief historical sketch of the school, which we present 
to our readers this week, is a good and true commentary 
upon the progressive tone of public sentiment upon educa- 
tional matters now more and more developing itself 
throughout the South. Miss Conway has established this 
famous school by absolute ability and force of character. 
Trained under that veteran educator, John Ogden, she 
wrought for years successfully in the public schools of 
Memphis before she laid her broad plans for a private 
school of a high order for the girls and young ladies of 
the South, After traveling and studying abroad, and 


90| better will it be for the whole school system. 


familiarizing herself with the best methods in Europe and 
at the North, she opened her “ Institute” in the city of 
Memphis, where she had already spent some of her best 
years in the public school service, and where her charac- 
ter, scholarship, and thoroughness were well known. 

The school which she has founded, and which bears her 
name, quite as much a credit to the school as an honor to 
her, has grown into its present proportions and to its pres- 
ent usefulness solely upon its intrinsic merits. Miss Con- 
way is one of the few teachers of the South who avails 
herself annually of the opportunity to come North and to 
bring her teachers with her, to the great gatherings of 
educators, and to attend with the instructors of her own 
school the best summer schools for improvement, and es- 
pecially for learning the best methods of teaching. 

The city of Memphis is to be congratulated upon the 
successful establishment of this excellent school within its 
borders, and the more such schools of really high charac- 
ter are founded in the South by teachers like Miss Con- 
way, in full sympathy with public school instruction, the 


As far as our observation extends, a large proportion of 
the bitter complaints against the better class of teachers 
might be disposed of by a half-hour’s interview between 
parent and instructor, with a fair desire to get at the ex- 
act truth in the controversy. Certainly, it is easier to 
take the word of a boy or girl under discipline, or even 
the impression of the little clique of comrades, that a 
gross injustice has taken place. Or it may be considered 
a clever operation to concentrate upon some particular 
teacher the hidden and indefinite hostility of a whole com- 
munity to the school itself. And, doubtless, it is far from 
agreeable to a proud, fond mother to be shown that her 
little darling has actually told a fib, or that the “son 
and heir” has made a boor or brute of himself among his 
companions, and has covered it up with the art of a first- 
class ward politician. But one of the most valuable uses 
of a wise and honest teacher is to show to parents a side 
of their children of which they may have been ignorant, 
or reveal to them their faults and foolish methods of 
home training which ripen to revolt, deceit, or failure out- 
side the family. Every true teacher will school himself to 
straightforward, courteous and sympathetic dealing with 
the parent. Especially will the wise teacher avoid the 
mischievous deiusion that the chief purpose of the Al- 
mighty in the creation of the child was to furnish another 
pupil to the graded school. But while we hold the teacher 
to the highest style of behavior, we must protest against 
the unjust, thoughtless, too often shameless way in which 
so many well-to-do mothers visit upon the devoted instruc- 
tors of their children their own shortcomings and sins. 
The only genuine school keeping is found in the com- 
munity where all responsible people and every exalted 
agency and institution combine with the teacher, and the 
whole people keep school. 


Tue good people of Ashfield, Mass., must have a ca- 
pacious stomach to digest some of the literary pabulum 
set before them at their delightful annual reunion of the 
Sanderson Academy. Among the real notables gathered 
on these occasions there always seems to be on hand a 
cultivated crank, perhaps as a providential object-lesson to 
the country folk on the awful truth how near a scholar 
can graze the peril of becoming, in Yankee phrase, a 
“tarnal fool.” This proud pre-eminence was, this year, 
achieved by a Mr. J. B. Harrison, of Franklin Falls, 
N. H., known as the author of an exceedingly clever series 
of letters from the South, and a dismal skeptic concerning 
the value of our present system of education for the “ toil- 
ing masses.” Mr. Harrison is reported in the Boston 
Advertiser as using the following language : 

‘* Just now the state of Pennsylvania has compelled many thou- 
sands of boys to stop work that they may go to school. They will 
not all go to school. Many of them are the means of support for 
families who will lack that support now. We have not such an 
education in the schools outside of Ashfield as would make it well 
to stop boys at work, however tender their years may be. There 
is something so sanative in hard work that it is a question whether 
we have in many of the schools anything that will make up for the 
advantages that they are compelled to renounce.”’ 

In view of the facts which any intelligent man can 
find out, concerning the way in which thousands of boys 
have been compelled to work in the mining districts of 


dustries of almost every state in the Union,—as revealed, 
for instance, in the recent report of the labor commis- 
sioner of New York,—we should say that Mr. Harrison is 
either ignorant or has deliberately made up his mind to 
take the back-track to barbarism. We once met an old 
fellow, at the White Mountains, who contended that “ all 
government, outside of a New-England town meeting, was 
a usurpation that would justify armed rebellion and revo- 
lution.” We would suggest that the state of New Hamp- 
shire appropriate and “fence round” a mountain, and 
invite our ancient friend and brother, Harrison, to col- 
onize and “run” it in the interest and as an illustration 
of their peculiar ideas of civic, social, and educational 


reform. 


LEARNED LUCUBRATIONS ON COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


We have long believed that one of the best uses to 
which Sec. John W. Dickinson and Dr. Wm. T. Harris 
could be put during the holidays, would be the joint pres- 
ideney of a summer school for the instruction of several 
hundred distinguished people,—novelists, scientists, poets, 
journalists, ecclesiastics, social and industrial reformers, 
with an occasional “ advanced” woman and college pres- 
ident thrown in,—in the common sense of the present im- 
proved system of common school instruction, now so gen- 
erously supported by the people of Massachusetts. The 
“course of study” might begin with a reading of the 
early reports of Horace Mann, revealing the condition of 
popular education in that period, already enshrined as the 
golden age of New England. Then might come in a 
thorough statement of what the new common school and 
the labor laws have done for the 500,000 adopted citizens 
of the state during the past fifty years. Another branch 
of investigation might link the revelations of inventive 
skill in the Patent Office, the development of industries 
for women, the growth of the state in health, and its finan- 
cial status in the great outside operations of the country, 
illustrated by Commissioner Wright’s tables of the con- 
dition of the working people,—all the growth of the same 
marvelous epoch. Then the records of the schools of any 
city or town could be examined, and their outcome shown 
in the history of the thousands of young people who, for 
a generation past, have gone forth from them to bear 
the name and the fame of the state through the land 
and around the world. But, perhaps, most valuable of 
all might be a cool and careful comparison of the average 
religion and morality of the old and new time, asking if 
Massachusetts ever stood before the world as a greater 
power on the side of God and humanity than at the pres- 
ent day. 

We should not be surprised if a good many of these 
eminent people still preferred their own pet theories of 
the training of a free state, at the end of the most convinc- 
ing refutation on all these lines of inquiry. But one good 
result would come,—that this crowd of critics would prac- 
tically be isolated in an anti-popular education club, and 
the plain people would make up their mind that a great deal 
of the high sounding rhetoric from this upper realm might 
be dismissed, in the forcible language of James Russell 
Lowell, as “ dangerous nonsense, which, if left free, would 
destroy the last hope of civil and religious freedom.” 
This conclusion might be clinched with a few more pun- 
gent sentences from the same writer, such as, “‘ We shall 
find it true, also, that what made our American Revolu- 
tion a foregone conclusion was that act of the Massachu- 
setts General Court, passed in May, 1647, which estab- 
lished the system of common schools.” “The Puritans 
were the first law-givers who saw clearly and enforced 
practically the simple moral and political truth, that 
knowledge was not an alms to be dependent on the chance 
charity of private men or the precarious pittance of « 
trust fund, but a sacred debt which the commonwealth 
owed to every one of her children.” 

Of course we suppose Mr. Lowell has no more inten- 
tion of “ going back” on the children than on the coun- 
try he has so eloquently and gracefully represented at the 
Court of St. James. But we fear he is getting into ques- 
tionable company, and is in need of a course of instruction 
by Father Dickinson, if correctly reported, in a late speech 
at the Sanderson Academy dinner, in the charming little 
town of Ashfield, Mass. When Mr. Lowell tells the peo- 


Pennsylvania, and other thousands are enslaved in the in- 


ple of western Massachusetts that he is “heretic enough 
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to doubt whether the common schools are the panacea we 
have been inclined to think them ” ; that, in his opinion, 
they “ teach much more than they ought”; with a semi- 
endorsement of Mr. Harrison’s poetic view of the bliss of 
ignorance in great masses of over-worked American peo- 
ple, we suppose he only spoke “in a Pickwickian sense.” 
For, if these and some other things uttered at these acad- 
omy dinners are so, we are not surprised that the level- 
headed folk of Ashfield, according to Professor Norton, 
are “a trifle” skeptical in regard to an institution thus 


recommended. 

Some of us who were born and reared in these good 
old towns of western Massachusetts do not find it neces- 
sary to glorify the past by this captious depreciation of 
the present. That “part is secure.” We all understand 
that, taken as a whole, a good New England town of fifty 
years ago was the most powerful university for training a 
youth of strong native powers for practical success in life 
that ever was set up in this world. But it was not the old 
district school, at a time when Massachusetts paid less per 
capita for education than Mississippi to-day, which alone, 
or chiefly, wrought this work. It was the tremendous 
pressure of an isolated community of picked people, con- 
ventrated on every promising boy and girl. But, if we 
cared, we could also reveal the reverse side of that pitiless 
schooling which wrought the most complete illustration 
of the law of the “survival of the fittest” yet seen. If 
the chief end of society is the Carlylean ideal of training 
the strong, and letting the weak and the average man go 
to the wall, that was the perfect state. In two hundred 
years the awful toils of the New England woman had left 
the generation of girls, fifty years ago, almost a genera- 
tion of invalids. The reeord of the young people that left 
the town of our nativity in health would illustrate this 
truth. Ifthe road to success, for those who did succeed, 
should be printed “ in black and white,” it would not be 
all poetic. Half our college class, at old Amherst, fell by 
the way, wrecked in health by the moderate study of 
that period. In short, this old civilization, so lauded, was, 
in several ways, one of the most wasteful of human life 
and reckless of all consequences of any in history. It was 
a providential transition from the old aristocracy of Great 
Britain to the broad democracy of our own time, not to 
be disparaged, and its product was a race of leaders 
winnowed out of the mass by a relentless discipline that 
has left its iron mark on thousands of the noblest men 
and women of the land. 

Do Professor Lowell and the gentlemen who chime in 
with his disparagement of the education offered by the 
Massachusetts of to-day to the masses of the people realize 
what their criticisms imply, or do they really open their 
eyes to what has been done for the old Bay State in fifty 
years by the new-time school of Horace Mann? Look 
over that splendid realm of western Massachusetts, includ- 
ing the valley of the Connecticut, with its growing cities, 
its exquisite villages, its wealth and intelligence and re- 
finement, its prodigious activity in all moral and religious 
enterprise, its schools of all sorts,—from the graded 
common schools of the mountain villages to Amherst, 
Smith, Williams, Williston, and Holyoke; its relations to 
the whole country and its fame in other lands ; and ask if 
there is any occasion for the disparagement of the present, 
in comparison with the past, of that region of half-a- 
century ago. 

And, whoever denies it, the improved education is at 
the bottom of this wondrous transformation, and the im- 
proved common school is the soul of the improved edu- 
cation. Population has shifted, and many of the old 
mountain towns have lost ground, and some appear yet 
content to live on the memory of better days. But in the 
majority the dead point is turned; and the one thing 
which, more than all others, will awaken in them the 
life of the times, is the crusade of what Gail Hamilton 
calls “Secretary Dickinson and his troop of educa- 
"ional tramps,” visiting the humblest township and show- 
ng the people how, by the blessed new methods of in- 
struction, discipline, and supervision, their children can 
‘ecure all the practical advantages of city training in the 
‘wroundings of a country of unparalleled attractions. 
oo a few scholars, summering in the country, may 
rrige = plain people of western Massachusetts do not 

telr schools “ teach much more than they ought,” 
r that the stolid and brutal submission to fate that figures 


M the rhetoric of graceful academic orators as content- 


ment and happiness, is their ideal of American life in the 
year of our Lord, 1885. 

We shall never forget the remark of an eminent Boston 
divine at a Montreal dinner-table, twenty years ago, that 
‘* Massachusetts would be better off than now with a landed 
aristocracy and a contented peasantry.” Neither have 
we forgotten the look out of the eyes of our host,—a 
splendid specimen of the Canadian liberal of north of Ireland 
descent ; nor the other suggestion, by the youngest person 
of the party, “Doctor, suppose you put that idea into a 
lecture and go up and down Worcester County trying it 
on.” Perhaps even a better thing than the summer school 
would be that a score of our educational reformers should 
put their theories on paper and proclaim them in every 
school district of the Bay State. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, HISTORY, AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


SARATOGA, Sept. 10, 1885, 

DEAR JOURNAL :—Where in all the seven states is there a 
more charming ride, in September or October, when the leaves are 
putting on their glorious autumn colors, than from Boston to Sar- 
atoga via the Hoosac Tunnel line? First comes cultivated, beauti- 
ful towns in the vicinity of Boston,—Waltham, Concord, and their 
neighbors ; then the fine fields stretching out and around to Fitch- 
burg, a town of sterling vigor, enterprise, and thrift; then up grade 
past Ashburnham to Gardner, the summit, where you find yourself 
more than a thousand feet above tide water, and get just at the 
base of Wachusett, which rises on the left, while over to the right 
towers grand Monadnock, one of the most picturesque peaks that 
New England can boast. Passing now the highest point upon the 
railroad between Boston and Chicago, by this route, you wind along 
by the side of Millers River, between the hills crowded with ver- 
dure, and dotted here and there by herds of cattle and sheep, past 
Athol, Orange, and Wendell. Soon are discovered the peaks of 
Tobey and Sugar Loaf, and then you cross the beautiful and placid 
waters of New England’s chief river. Here lie spread out broad 
acres of the greenest grass, the largest corn, the best grain, grow- 
ing from the most fertile soil that these eastern states can boast. 
Few towns in this or any other country can compare in pictur- 
esqueness, natural beauty, richness of the surrounding coun- 
try, or surpass in intelligence the people of these old towns in the 
valley of the Connecticut, — Greenfield, Deerfield, Hadley, and 
Northampton. But we can only catch a glimpse of this fertile 
valley, for we must be whirled along up the valley of the Deer- 
field. Few valleys can boast scenery of superior beauty to that of 
the Deerfield, from the valley of the Connecticut upward, over 
rocky cascades and rapids, now broadening out into a wide expanse, 
now narrowing to a mere gorge between the hills; now calm and 
placid, now rapid and angry; past the beauty of Shelburne Falls, 
up and up, till we find ourselves taking a parting view of the valley 
as it turns northward, and we round to the west and shoot off from 
it directly into the side of the Hoosac Mountains, which here rise 
to varied and picturesque summits. Plunging now directly into 
the earth, we shut ourselves in the ark which goes plunging on- 
ward,—not over a waste of waters, but under the lofty hills, and 
through the very earth itself, the solid granite opening to us and 
making a place for our safe transit. 

Nine minutes of darkness, and we emerge to another glorious 
view ; this time of the quiet and modest little valley of the Hoosac, 
whose waters, coursing and tumbling, rush down and down by a tor- 
tuous and circuitous path, till they mingle with those of the Hud- 
son and the Mohawk. Now we leave the Bay State, and cutting 
across a corner of the Green Mountain State, we soon have entered 
the Empire State, and step from the car into the beautiful shaded 
streets of Saratoga. The line of railroad over which we have 
passed, in addition to its being through almost matchless scenery, 
is one also of marvelous business activity and enterprise, and which 
bestows every attention upon the comfort of the passengers. Easy 
riding cars, well taken care of and quick running; gentlemanly 
conductors, and convenient dining rooms at proper stations, mark 
this popular route from Boston to Saratoga. 

In this famous summer resort we find gathered several societies 
quite characteristic of America. Here is now convened the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association,—Gen. John Eaton, LL.D., U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education, president ; with its departments of Ed- 
ucation, Prof. Wm. T. Harris, chairman; of Health, Dr. W. W. 
Keen, chairman; Finance, Carroll D. Wright, chairman ; Social 
Economy, F. B. Sanborn, chairman; and Jurisprudence, Prof. 
Francis Wayland, chairman. A report of the doings of the de- 
partment of Education will be found in another column. 

Here, also, we shall find in full blast, and generally with num- 
bers larger than in the Social Science meeting, the second annual 
gathering of the new American Historical Association ; Prest. 
Andrew D. White, president. A report, also, of this meeting may 
be found elsewhere in this paper. Here, too, is now organized a 
new association for the study of political economy, to be called the 
‘‘ American Economic Association.’’ This association will meet a 
want long felt, and promises abundant work to the young men en- 
gaged in it, with correspondingly fruitful results. It adopted a 
brief and appropriate constitution, with a statement of principles, 
found in another column, and confided its management to a council 
of twenty-one members, who are charged with appointing a pres- 
ident, secretary, and treasurer. Prominent among the founders of 


this organization are, Prof, H. C, Adams, of Michigan; Prof, E, 


J. James, of Philadelphia; Prof. R. T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins ; 
Prof. Alexander Johnston, of Princeton; Hon. Eugene Schuyler, 
of New York; Prof. E. B, Andrews, of Brown; and Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, of Columbus, O. 

Several of the papers read before the Historical Association 
showed important original research. Among them may be spe- 
cially mentioned the paper by Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard, 
upon the ‘* Secret History of the Acquisition of California,’”’ and 
the illustrated paper giving ‘‘ Suggestions for a Study of the His- 
torical Geography of the United States,’’ by Prof. Edward Chan- 
ning, of Harvard. The list of maps used were traced from the 
various maps in the Harvard College Library. Their republication 
would prove of great-value to the teaching fraternity. 

On Thursday afternoon an invitation was accepted by the associ- 
ation to a reception by Mrs. E. H. Walworth. The subjects of 
historical discussion did not, however, prevent the due enjoyment 
of the profusion of refreshments, the interesting historical relics 
and works of art, of which all evinced the highest appreciation, the 
only regret expressed being that the time was so short. 

But, in spite of the suggestions in the Nation that these educa- 
tional gatherings should be freed from ‘*‘ picnics and excursions,”’ 
the members of these great associations who returned to their homes 
without making a brief visit to the summit of Mt. McGregor missed 
one of the most valuable and interesting lessons of the week, This 
excursion should be completed by making the return trip upon the 
locomotive. The outlook from this position was brilliant in the 
extreme. 


DRIFT. 


— The Boston School Committee did an excellent thing, last 
Tuesday, in placing Master John Tetlow at the head of both the 
Girls’ High and Latin schools. Whether the money thus saved was 
appropriately utilized by the creation of the new office of *‘ instructor 
in hygiene ’’ and the election to the post of Dr. John B. Moran, 
whose chief distinction appears to be, intense sectarian partisanship 
and a disposition to bully the schoolmasters and schoolma’ams in 
the performance of their political duties, is another question. 


— The little Boston Record is evidently stirring to get in ahead 
of the long-legged Herald as a critic of the schools. It enlarges on 
Mr. Lowell’s uncertain utterance at Ashfield, and declares the 
Massachusetts high school system a failure, predicting its rejection 
ultimately by the people. As the 324 cities and towns of Massa- 
chusetts support 228 of these high schools, with an annual increase 
of the number, many of them by voluntary choice, it looks as if 
the Record had entered upon a somewhat discouraging crusade. 
Probably the people of Massachuestts, 91 per cent. of whom are 
now able to send their children to a free high school, are, on the 
whole, more competent judges in regard to their own ‘‘ sphere in 
life ’’? than any Boston editor smitten with the fear that some boy 
or girl will be ‘* over-educated’’ in the Bay State. 


— The progress of civilization is noted, and may be quite accur- 
ately guaged by specialties in schools and school work. Fifty years 
ago we had few special schools. Since then they have sprung up 
on every hand, till now we have professional schools and colleges 
of all kinds: dental, engineering, agricultural, mechanical, and 
scores of others,—till the old fashioned literary education is liable 
to be smothered by the weight of all these modern specialties piled 
upon it. It is refreshing under these circumstances to find such a 
school, liberally patronized, as Dr. E. R. Humphreys’ school in 
Boston. The special work of Dr. Humphreys is to fit boys for the 
English and American universities. All departments of this work 
are under the best teachers, and the work is done with unusual 
thoroughness and exactness. Scholarship, accurate, and critical, is 
the watchword of this classical school. Any community is richer 
for such a school as that of Dr. Humphreys. 


— Our associate editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, is busily engaged in 
preparation for his winter ‘‘ Ministry of Education,’’—this year 
through the southwest. Meanwhile he is answering frequent calls 
to lecture on educational topics near home. On the Sunday even- 
ings of Sept. 13 and 20 Mr. Mayo will speak at the Young Men’s 
Christian Union, Boston, on ‘‘ City Boys and Girls’’ and ‘* Home 
Life in the City.”’ Mr. Mayo is also announced for an address 
before the National Forestry Congress in Boston, Sept. 22-24, on 
‘The New Version of the Children in the Wood.”” On Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 4, Mr. Mayo will deliver his new lecture on 
‘* Country Schools in Massachusetts,”’ at Florence, Mass. Further 
engagements to deliver this address can be made previous to Nov. 
20. A generous merchant of New York has recently placed in 
Mr. Mayo’s hands the means to publish the lecture delivered at 
Saratoga, ‘‘The New Education in the New Sout ,’ copies of 
which will be sent free, on receipt of postage stamps, or payment 
of expressage, to any part of the country. The address delivered 
last June, before the Agricultural College of Kansas, has been 
printed in the Industrialist, and largely circulated through that 
state. 


— There is no more agreeable reading in the item column of the 
newspapers than the frequent record of generous donations, by 
successful men, for building a school-house, public library, or other 
structure of public importance, in their native town. Several of 
these cases are reported, the present summer, within a hundred 
miles of Boston, and the whole country is stimulated by every con- 
tribution of the sort. The building of the school-house is often the 
crucial point in the final establishment of a competent system of 
public instruction ; and the man or woman who, at this juncture, 
comes in to reinforce the school public may be called, in the noblest 
sense, a father or mother of the town. A great responsibility rests 
upon the clergy, who are so often consulted by wealthy parishioners 
in the bestowal of their gifts. A donation of $50,000, to be in- 
vested in a good school-house, would, in many cases, solve the 
question of effective public instruction for generations. No people 
give so liberally for education as ours ; but the wisdom of the giving 
is sometimes less apparent than the public spirit of the giver. 


— An excellent example, at a critical point, is that of Col. M. 
H. Howard, formerly of Nashville, Tenn., now of New York City, 
who has given, in money and stocks, more than $100,000 to his 
native city, distributed among the Historical Society, Fiske Uni- 
versity, the public school fund, a public library, the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum, and the Woman’s Mission Home. The great 
metropolis seems to have irresistible attractions for the few men of 
large wealth in the southern states. It would be instructive to 
learn how many millions of the eapital of New York are represented 
by men of southern birth. Certainly everybody will honor the 
state pride that moves such men to cast their eyes backward and 


bestow of their abundance what will become the bread of life to the 
little children in the dear old home, 
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A CompLete Rueroric. By Alfred H. Welsh, A.M., assistant 
professor of History and English in the Ohio State University ; 
author of Development of English Literature and Language, Essen- 
tials of English, and Esse ntials of Geometry. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. Retail price, $1.50. Specimen copies to teachers 
for examination, or supplies for first introduction, ordered direct 
from the publishers, will be sent, prepaid, at $1.00 per copy, net. 
This work is of great practical importance to students of the En- 

glish language and literature. Prof. Welsh has come to be recog- 
nized as an author of marked ability and a safe guide on all ques- 
tions relating to the English language. In this book he discusses, 
in a lucid and entertaining style, every topic belonging properly to 
the province of rhetoric. He treats of the Comprehension and 
Utility of Rhetoric; Unit of Expression; The Sentence; Methods 
of Expression ; Figures; Perspicuity; Energy ; Elegance ; Supple- 
mentary Aids (capitalization and punctuation) ; Style; Substance of 
Expression ; Invention; Forms of Expression; Deseription; Nar- 
rative; Exposition; Argument; Aesthetics of Expression; Imagi- 
nation; Taste; the Beautiful; the Sublime; the Ridiculous; De- 
portments; Expression; Epistle; Essay; History; Science; Fic- 
tion; Oratory, and Poetry. As will be seen by the above epitome 
of topics treated, the student is introduced in a comprehensive way 
to the art of reasoning by a proper arrangement of materials, by an 
insight into the relations of expression, and by thorough examination 
of the vital points in the diseussion of questions. The methods 
taught are concise, clear, and thorough. Mr. Welch practically 
illustrates his teachings by the forcible style of his own writing ce 
the topies discussed in this work, as he has previously done in all of 
his books in the English language. Logical common-sense charac- 
terize all his works in behalf of a correct use of the language. We 
are confident that this new rhetoric will be hailed with satisfaction 
by all good teachers and inquiring students. 


KINDERGARTEN CutmMes: A Collection of Songs and Games, 
composed and arranged for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin, of the California Kindergarten Train- 
ing School, San Francisco. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Price in eloth, $1.50; in boards, $1.00. 

The compiler of this book, Kate Douglas Wiggin, is connected 
with the California Kindergarten Training School, in San Fran- 
ciseo, and therefore knows of what she affirms, and explains it 
pleasantly to the teachers who use the book. As it has larger 
pages than is usual in school music-books, it is well to say that little 
children do not need a book in their hands, as they cannot read it. 
Since, then, it is principally for the teacher, the large, clearly 
printed pages and the convenient and tasteful accompaniments 
(for piano or organ) will be appreciated. 

The Chimes is not only for the little *‘ tots’’ in kindergartens, 
but for the larger tots in the primary schools. _ As few of these are 
old enough to need a large music-book, it is understood that the 
present volume in principally for teachers. 

There are six ring songs. nine prayers and hymns, seven good- 
morning and good-bye songs, fourteen gift* songs, six marching 
songs, seven Christmas songs, and thirty-five games and miscel- 
laneous songs. 


OUTLINE STUDY OF PoLiricaL Economy. By George M. Steele, 
LL.D. Chautauqua Press. Cloth, 19%pp. Price, 60 cents. 
Dr. Steele simplifies the science and art of political economy. 

He makes it practical for people, young and old, by the home study 

to understand the principles involved in productive and consump- 

tive agencies ; in capital and labor ; in productive and unproductive 
forces ; in the law of exchange ; promotion of commerce ; protection ; 
free trade; money; credit; banks and banking; wages; dear and 
cheap; profits; interest; rent, and taxation. The definitions are 
clear, distinctive, sharp, philosophy discriminating, assertions 

guarded. It is one of the best text-books ever offered by the C. L. 

S.C. council. 

PoreMs OF THE Annalel and Other Poems. By El- 
len Palmer Allerton. One very handsome volume, long 1(mo, 
fine cloth, beveled boards, gilt tops. Price, 70 cts. 

Under the general title of Annabel and Other Poems, Mrs. Ellen 
Palmer Allerton of Hamlin, Kansas, has put forth one of the freshest 
volumes of purely American poetry which has appeared for many 
years. The longest poem which gives title to the volume is now 
published for the first time. Most of the others,—about one hun- 
dred in number,—have appeared from time to time in various news- 
papers in the far west. They breathe throughout the spirit of the 
fresh life of the broad prairies, deriving their inspiration from purely 
American themes. The little volume will secure for Mrs. Allerton 
an honorable a place among our American poets. 


PRIMARY SUNDAY ScmooL Exercises. By Mrs. E. M. Hoff- 
man. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cloth, 282 pp. Price, T5e. 
In variety of class exercises for opening, closing, etc. ; in in- 

structive class exercises upon the Bible; tabernacle ; high-priests ; 
commandments ; judges; kings; beatitudes of Jesus, Psalms, and 
the Revelation ; the ‘*.James’’; the cross; the names of Jesus and 
the promises, as well as in winnowed selections of the sweetest child- 
poems, we have never seen the equal of Mrs. Hoffman's com- 
pilation. 


A MANUAL OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE oF ToPo- 
GRAPHICAL SURVEYING, by means of the Transit and Stadia, 
including Secondary Base-line and Triangulation Measurements, 
and the Projection of Maps. It is accompanied by reduction 
tables and diagrams, plates of map-lettering and topographical 
signs. By J. B. Johnson, C.E., professor of Civil Engineering 
in Washington University. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
Price, $1.25. 

There is a growing demand for a book of this kind on the sub- 
ject of stadia surveying. This system is well adapted to prelimin- 
ary railroad and canal surveys, and in fact for surveys demanding 
a knowledge of the topographical features, or of the contours of the 
ground. It is adapted by the author to students in the school and 
in the field. If this treatise on topographical surveying is favora- 
bly received by the members of the engineering profession, aud by 
the instructors in our polytechnic schools, the author will prepare a 
text-book on general surveying, to be used in engineering-schools. 
This book would include the use of instruments and their adjust- 
ments, with discussions upon the common sources of error accom- 
panying their use in the field. The department of compass and 
land surveying would not receive such undue prominence as it now 
does in our American text-books, but the various departments of 
engineering surveying ‘proper, such as topographieal, hydrograph- 
ical, mining, river and harbor, preliminary and geodetic surveys, 
would receive such treatment as their importance deserves. Special 
problems would also be discussed, such as the running of a straight 
line ; the transference of azimuth from one elevation to another ; the 
the sources of error in spirit-leveling ; methods used on accurate city 
surveys ; field determinations of latitude and azimuth; methods of 

lotting, projection of maps, ete. The essential parts of this treat- 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, make the following an- 
nouncements for the fall and winter, in holiday publications: The 
Guadalquiver edition of De Amicis’ Spain and the Spaniards, issued 
in large octavo; the edition is limited to 600 copies. Roosevelt's 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman; Col. Thomas W. Knox, whose name 
is well known in connection with a number of popular books for 
young people, has edited for the ‘‘ Boys’ and Girls’ Series’’ the 
narrative of the old Venetian traveler, Marco Polo. To the same 
series has been added Pliny’s Natural History, edited by John 5. 
White, and issued with illustrations, uniform with the Boys’ and 
Girls’ ** Plutarch’’ and Herodotus.’’ 8. Brooks has written 
a series of stories entitled Historie Boys, describing the early lives 
of thirteen boys whose careers belong to history, from Marcus of 
Rome to Charles the Twelfth of Sweden; the volume is graphically 
illustrated. Professor White's editions of Herodotus” and ** Plu- 
tarch’’ have been reissued from new plates in neat I(imo form, 
making a set of four volumes, which will be known as O/d-Time 
Classies. From the three volumes comprising the ‘* Prose Master- 
pieces from the Modern Essayists,’’ a selection of twelve of the 
most important papers has been made, printed (from new plates) 
in one I2mo volume, under the title of Representative Essays. 
Practical Economics ; Essays on the Experience of the United States 
in Taxation and Finance, by David A. Wells. The American 
Caucus System, its Origin, Purposes, aud Utility, by George W. 
Lawton. The Science of Business, a Study of the Principles con- 
trolling the Laws of Exchange, by Roderick H. Smith. The Evo- 
lution of Revelation, a eritique of conflicting opinions concerning 
the Old Testament, by J. M. Whiten, Ph.D. Art Hand-books, 
edited by Susan N. Carter. Composition in Pictures, by John Bur- 
nett; volumes 1 to & will be reissued in two volumes, bound in 
cloth. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have issued a new volume of 
Will Carleton’s poetical works, entitled, City Ballads. His unique 
books now consist of ‘* Farm Ballads,’’ *‘ Farm Legends,’’ ** Farm 
Festivals,’’ and ‘* City Ballads.’’ The books are in square Svo, 
beautifully illustrated, and bound in ornamental cloth; price. each, 
$3.00, Carleton has also a book of Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes ; 
price, $1.50. All of these works are published by Harper Brothers. 
‘The present volume reproduces in quaint rhyme the effect of city 
scenes and character upon ther intellect and imagination of the 
reader. It is a sketchy, suggestive, and entertaining book. 

The latest issues of the popular Harper’s Franklin-square Library 
are, No. 479, ** Home Influence,’’ by Grace Aguilar, 20 ets. ; 480, 
** Darien Exploring Expedition, by J.T. Headley, illustrated, Lc. ; 
481, ** Entangled,’’ a novel,by E. Fairfax Byrrne ; 482, ** The 
Salon of Madame Necker,’’ by Vicomte D’ Haussonville ; 483, 
* Lady Lovelace,”’ a novel, by C. L. Pirkis ; 484, ‘‘A Coquette’s 
Conquest,”* a novel, by Basil, each 20c.; 485, ** Lewis Arundel,” 
by Frank E. Smedley, 25c.; 486, ‘* The Waters of Hercules,”’ a 
novel, by E. D. Gerard; 487, ‘* The Royal Highlanders,”’ a novel, 
by James Grant; each, 20c. 

The latest in Harper’s Handy Series, issued weekly are, No. 13, 
** She's All the World to Me,”’ a novel, by Hall Caine; 14, “A 
Hard Knot,”’ a novel, by Charles Gibbon; 15, ** Fish and Men in 
the Maine Islands,’ by W. H. Bishop, illustrated; i6, ** Uncle 
Jack, and Other Stories,’’ by Walter Besant ; 17, ‘* Mrs. Keith’s 
Crime,’’ a novel; 18, ‘* Souvenirs of Some Continents,’’ by Archi- 
bald Forbes, LL.D. ; 19, ‘* Cut by the County,’ a novel, by M. E. 
Braddon; 20, *‘ No Medium,” a novel by Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip) each, 25¢. Other volumes in preparation. 

— Funk & Wagnalls, 10-12 Dey street, New York, have in press 
for issue in a few days, What the Temperance Century has Made 
Certain, by Rey. Wilbur F. Crafts, which will give in a compact 
and inexpensive form the facts and lessons of the first century of 
the temperance conflict just closing (preceded by a record of the 
random shots at the decanter made in earlier centuries, by Solomon, 
Homer, Buddha, Mohammed, Shakespeare, and others), with a 
symposium of suggestions for the future from living leaders, in- 
cluding Neal Dow, Dr. Cuyler, Messrs. Willard, President Seelye, 
Joseph Cook, J. N. Stearns, Dr. Babcock, Dr. J. O. Peck, Dr. 
Miner, Gen. Fisk, George W. Bain, George W. Bungay, Rev. H. 
W. Conant, Mrs. Woodbridge, Mrs. Chapin, Mrs. Buell, and scores 
of others, who are permitted to give, without restriction, their views 
of the ** third party’? movement (for or against), and also of other 
living issues related to temperance. It will be issued in paper at 
+O cents, and in cloth at $1.00, 

— The J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, has just published A 
Compete Pronouncing Medical Dictionary, by Dr. Joseph Thomas, 
author of the system of pronunciation in Lippincott’s ‘‘ Pronouncing 
Gazetteer of the World.’’ It not only embraces a definition of all 
terms in medicine and the allied sciences, but a great deal of other 
information not usually found in similar works. ‘lhe medical stu- 
dent and the practitioner will soon learn to count this comprehensive 
work among their indispensable works of reference. It has also 
issued Modern Science and Modern Thought, by S. Laing, which 
gives a clear and concise view of the results achieved by modern 
science in modern thought, and Lippincott’s Popular Spelling-book, 
intended for oral and written spelling. 

— John B. Alden, of Literary Revolution fame, New York, 
has ready Bricks from Babel, by Julia MeNair Wright; price, in 
cloth, gilt top, 60 cents. Itgives a clear account of the wanderings 
and dispersions of the descendants of Noah, beginning with the dis- 
persion at Babel, and showing the present Jocations of the respect- 
ive descendants. The foundation of the work is the statements 
made in the Hebrew Book of Genesis. But these have been sup- 
plemented and confirmed by the investigation of the foremost schol- 
ars of modern times, such as Rawlinson, Bunsen, and Delitzsh. 
The work is the result of long study carried on to a great extent 
among the treasures of the British Museum. It is written in astyle 
of grave eloquence, which renders the treatment of an apparently 
dry subject most deeply interesting reading. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have published A Prince of 
Darkness, a novel by F. Warden, author of ‘* The House on the 
Marsh,”’ ete.; price, 25 cents. ‘The same enterprising firm have 
ready a school edition of Hodgson’s Errors in the Use of English, 
a class-book for use in schools, based on the original edition, com- 
piled aud edited by J. Douglas Christie, B.A., master of Mod- 
ern Languages in Collegiate Institute, St. Catharines, Ont. It is 
a trustworthy guide to the correct use of our language, admirably 
suiced to the class-room. The subject-matter is admirably arranged 
under sub-divisions, rendering t readily serviceable for the uses of 
both pupil and teacher. It corrects nearly seven hundred miscella- 
neous errors in grammar and style. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have ready City Ballads, by 
the ever popular Will Carleton ; a library edition of George Eliot's 
Poems, including ‘‘ Brother Jacob and the Lifted Veil,’ and a 
fireside edition of her works in six volumes, sold only in sets; the 
Revised Version of the Holy Bible, containing the Old and New 
Testaments, and the Offices of Cicero, edited by Austin Stickney. 
The nineteenth volume in_their “‘ Handy Series” is Cut by the 
County, by Miss M. E. Braddon; and the Waters of Hercules 
is now issued in the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library,’’ under the name 
of its author, D. Gerard. 


Pec PD. Appleton & Co., New York, will publish, immediately, 
The Old Doctor; & Romance of Queer Village, by John Vance 


Bible, but who have not leisure for large volumes. Also The S¢u:/, 
of Political Economy, hints to students and teachers, by J. Laurenc: 
Laughlin. 

— William R. Jenkins, of New York, has ready the sixth numbe; 
of his attractive French series of *‘Contes Choisis,”’ which has already 
introduced to American readers some of the most excellent shor; 
stories by modern French authors. This number consists of sey- 
eral charmingly written sketches by Henry Gréville, one of th. 
most popular of French novelists, and is aptly entitled Idy//es, |; 
will undoubtedly add to the reputation the series has already mad, 
with French readers, students, and teachers. 

— A series of articles on ** New England in the Civil War’? jx 
to be one of the special features of the Bay State Monthly, unde: 
its new management. In the preparation of these papers the ser- 
vices of many old and prominent veterans have been enlisted, an«| 
that great interest will be aroused thereby is, of course, a forego. 
conclusion. The first paper in the series will appear in the Septen- 
ber number, and is entitled The Conspiracy of 1860-61, and is writ- 
ten by Dr. George L. Austin, who relates many new facts. 

— A new monthly magazine, devoted to practical philanthropy. 
will be issued in November from the office of Good Cheer Company. 
3 Hamilton place, Boston. It will bear the name Lend a Hani, 
and will average 64 octavo pages to each issue. It will be under 
the editorial management of Edward Everett Hale, Susan Hale. 
and Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis. Its scope embraces the consider- 
ation of measures for the relief of poverty, the suppression of pau- 
perism, the diminution of disease and crime. 

— A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, announce as ready a ney 
revised edition of Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry, edited by J. II. 
Van Amringe; and Bardeen’s Shorter Rhetoric, the latter being an 
abridgement of the ‘‘ Complete Rhetorie,’’ which met with such « 
pronounced success on its publication, about a year ago. They also 
have new editions of Fellows’ Watts’ On the Mind, and Payne's 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

— Messrs. White, Stokes and Allen, New York, have ready ay 
exceedingly useful and convenient Guide and Select Directory / 
New York City; price, 25 cents. It contains a very good map of 
the city, and an alphabetical list of the leading vocations and busi- 
ness firms, and also of the public and private institutions of the 
metropolis. 

— Charles N. Harkins. instructor in the Ohio Deaf Mute Insti- 
tution, Columbus, O., has published the Common-Sense Class Record : 
price, 50 cents. It is a record easily kept, and shows the standing 
of each pupil, earned by his daily work. It is useful to the teacher, 
sshowing the quality and quantity of his own work, and stimulating 
to the pupil. 

— Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, announee Bryant oii 
His Friends: Some Reminiscences of the Kuickerbocker Literature : 
by Gen. James Grant Wilson ; illustrated with portraits and manu- 
script fire-similes ; and Evolution and Religion, Part 1., by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

— Lee & Shepard’s (Boston) fall announcements include / 
glish History for American Readers, adapted by Francis H. Under- 
wood ; Young People’s History of England, illustrated by George 
Makepeace Towle; and A Cuptire of Love, adapted from the Jap- 
anese by Edward Greey. 

— A superb albertype portrait of General Grant, from a life 
photograph, will be Seal te as a supplement to the Septembe: 
Wide Awake, and will be accompanied by a peculiarly interesting 
article, containing personal reminiscences, by Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont. 

— The death of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, better known as 
** H. and ** Saxe Holme,” gives special interest to two con- 
nected stories, among the last of her literary work, which will be 
published in the October and November numbers of Wide Airis. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have ready Nos. 21 and ~2 
of ** The Handy Series,’’ entitled Paul Crew's Story, by Alice 
Comyns Carr; and O/d-world Questions and New-iorld Answers, by 
Daniel Pidgeon, F.G.S. ; price, each, 25 cents. 

— A new and cheaper edition of Martineau’s Types of thi 
Theory is in preparation for the American market by Oxford Uni- 
versity. The publishers here will be Macmillan & Co., New York. 

— Ginn & Co. announce that Perry's Sanskrit Primer will \v 
ready by October 15. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Life of Ulysses S. Grant; by Hon. J.T. Headley; illustrated; pric¢ 
$2.50. New York: E. B. Treat. Chicago: R. C. Treat. : 

Complete Rhetoric; by Alfred H. Welsh, A.M.; price $1.50. Chicago: . ( 
Griggs & Co. 

Idylles; par Henry Greville; price 25 cents. New York: Wm. R. Jenkins 
Harper’s Handy Series: Old-World Questions and New World Answers; |) 
Daniel Pidgeon; price 25 cents..... Paul Crew’s Story; by Alice Comyt- 
Carr; price 25 cents....Love’s Harvest; a novel; by B. L. Farjeon; price 2! 
cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Michigan: a History of Governments; by Thomas McIntyre Cooley; price 
#125. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. . 

The Musician: A Guide for Pianoforte Students; by Ridley Prentice. 
Grade I. Vhiladelphia: Theodore Presser. 

Birchwood; by pence $1.25. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & (0 

Vhil Vernon and his Schoolmasters: a Story of American School Life: )) 
a A. Brooks. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston 
Stowe. 

Overpressurein High Schools in Denmark; by Dr. Hertel..... Elementary 
Algebra, for schools; by H. 8. Hall and |S. R. Knight, B.A; #1.10....Shakes- 
peare: Select Plays; Twelfth Night, or What You Will; edited by William 
Aldis Wright, LL.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 40 ects. London: Macini! 
lan & Co. For sale by Willard Small, Boston. : 

Familiar Lessons in the Theory of Music; by Theodore T. Crane. (al- 
den, N. J.: Published by the author. ‘ 

Educational Clock Dial; school edition. N. Y.: J. W. Schermerhorn & (0 

The Dutch Sehool of Painting; by Henry Harvard; translated by G.Powe!ll 
#2.00. New York: Cassell & Co. For sale by Little, Brown & Co. 

In Peril and Privation; by James Payn: illustrated; 25 cents..... Adam 
Bede; a novel; by Geo, Eliot; illus.; 25 ets. N.Y.: Harper & Bros. _ 
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BY WATER AND LAND. 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


II1L.—HALLE. 
“One glance into the book and two into life.” — Goethe. 


We did it. Did what ? Took a glance into the book, a horrible 
German grammar of the straight-jacket type, whose mysteries were 
intensified by its author, our teacher. To him the secrets of Ger- 
man construction stand revealed, but he will never comprehend the 
linguistic bewilderment of the foreigner. However, beneath a 
rather erusty exterior, the excellent professor has hidden a fund of 
quaint humor, so that the comic aspect of his impatience occasion- 
ally dawned upon him, and for a time rendered him tolerable. We 
had no reverence for the printed word, and so took the book in 
such doses that its 520 pages lasted just four weeks. He was 
amazed, indignant, hurt at such gracelessness, and had, moreover, 
no rule concerning the guidance of a willful woman, there being 
none such in Germany. The first direet result of devouring this 
~rammar is that for a long time we shall never receive a fine senti- 
ment from the German without giving at least four-fifths of our at- 
tention to the medium through which it is conveyed. For years to 
come, declensions, conjugations, terminations, arrangement, excep- 
tions to this arrangement, exceptions to the exceptions, and,—adding 
insult to injury,— exceptions to the exceptions to the exceptions, 
will in vague, misty, shadowy fashion float before our mind. 

The second result is, we have learned how not to do it, and have 

registered a vow that we shall one day develop the mysteries of the 
German language, and shall make it possible for students to drink 
the wine without being obliged to eat the glass. So much for the 
glance into the book, which, as usual, brought a mist before the 
ve, dulled the ear, and wearied the brain. 
Now for a glance into the life which is teeming in this quaint old 
city of 80,000 souls yet in the body, besides a host that have passed 
on before and have left their works still instinct with vitality. 
Our first visit is to the salt wells, which were discovered more than 
is00 years ago, and which gave the name Halle [salt place] to the 
town. In elose connection with the manufacture of salt (by evap- 
oration), which is still an important industry, come the Halloren, 
who hold the exclusive right of the wells. These picturesque peo- 
ple are a distinet race that dates back in history to the ‘* twelve 
giants” in the army of Charlemagne, who, for extraordinary ser- 
viees and unusual fidelity, were especially honored by the great 
emperor, and received from him certain privileges which they have 
ever since retained. Upon the accession of each German ruler the 
Halloren are entitled to receive a silver drinking cup and a flag. 
These treasures are kept in the St. Maurice church in Halle. The 
Halloren bury the dead of the city, for which they are entitled to 
receive certain sums of money, having been accorded this right on 
account of their services to the sick and dead upon the occasion of 
a great plague in Halle many years ago, when the duties of burial 
were neglected by the citizens. 

Every year at Christmas the Halloren send a committee of con- 
gratulation to the Kaiser. They carry gifts of sausage, and eggs 
boiled in the water of the salt wells. Added to these is a peculiar 
cake, the composition of which is known only to the favored race, 
no other people being allowed to pry into its mysteries. The dress 
of the Halloren is similar to that worn by Charlemagne,—buckled 
or laced shoes, long hose, velvet breeches, and waistcoat adorned 
with large silver buttons. Upon the head they wear an immense 
hat, with the wide brim turned up so as to form three sharp points. 
Added to this is the sword, the privilege of wearing which was 
granted by Charlemagne. This costume is striking, and makes the 
Halloren picturesque additions to*funerals and upon other public 
occasions. ‘They are, however, gradually losing their distinctive 
characteristics, and in a few more years will, probably, as a race, 
have become extinct. Intermarriage with other races, and the uni- 
fying tendencies of this nineteenth century civilization are not cal- 
culated to preserve race peculiarities. ‘The Halloren now number 
about one hundred and fifty. 

Our next glance is at the Salle river, upon which Halle is built. 
It is a narrow, dark stream, and only commands respect when we 
consider its usefulness in turning mills and in affording means of 
easy transit. From the river rises the hill upon which the ruin of 
the Castle Giebichenstein stands, It possesses no particular archi- 
tectural grace or beauty, and to the casual observer is perhaps a 
very ordinary pile of stones; but, to the hearing ear and the un- 
derstanding heart it has a voice, and, with all the garrulity of age, 
it talks of the early days. It tells of feud and border struggles, of 
defeats bitter as death, and of victories costlier far than defeat. It 
lays bare the past of more than ten centuries, standing there grand, 
lonely, desolate as are some lives that we have seen; it broods over 
by-gone glories, and sadly watches the incoming tide of the new 
civilization which renders moat and fortress unnecessary. 

We can hardly consent to leave the Giebichenstein until we see 
the Moritzburg, that rears its lofty heights a little more than a mile 
away. This old castle overlooks the meadows of the Salle, and 
looks down upon the simple people that dwell at its feet. The city 
has built round and inelosed it, so that the tide of peaceful life 
comes to its very doors. Yet because the strongholds have given 
way, the heroism is not all gone from the Fatherland. Fire and 
sword have had their day, and have given place to the mental con- 
flict where moral courage is bound to win victories greater than 
those of ten centuries ago. 

We next go to the market-place in the center of the old town, 
where the statue of Roland looks down upon the hungry crowd 
that three times a week gathers here and, in the capacity of buyer 
and seller, strives to solve the food-and-clothes problem which was 
first propounded in the Garden of Eden, and which is the source of 
our whole system of civilization. When the answer is discovered 
then will the millenium have come and the struggle for existence 
be ended. 

In the very center of the drifting mass of humanity, Hiindel in 
bronze gazes thoughtfully upon his fellow townsmen, and from the 
discordant notes of petty trade perhaps evolves divine harmonies, 
rivaling in sweetness the music of the spheres. Just back of the 
desk on which be leans stands St. Cecilia with the face of Jenny 
Lind, a fitting executive to the great master. Opposite the Hiin- 
del monument is a fountain, with the figure of a warrior, erected in 
memory of the citizens of Halle who fell in the war of 1870. Here, 
‘oo, is the Rothe Thurm, a clock-tower of nearly three hundred 
feet in height. Near it is the old Market Church, built in 1530, 
with four towers of an earlier date. ‘T'wo of these towers are con- 
neuen by a bridge which is said to be the highest bridge in Ger- 

nany. 

A glimpse into the market-place by day is not enough. It is 
well to go at nine o’clock at night, when the crowd is gone and the 
hose of the street ear and cab, together with the other sounds of 
busy life, have softened down to a subdued hum. The market 
“{uare 1s vacant, except here and there a small group of persons 
who have come out to observe the effect of moonshine and to listen 
to the bugle-eall that comes from the guard-house in the red tow- 
‘r, and which warns the soldiers to their quarters. As this music 
‘ies away, from the high bridge between the towers come the soft 
‘weet notes of a choral that floats out on the still air and is carried 
like an evening blessing over the city, A little child walking with 


his father catches the air, and instantly his voice rises and carries 
it through. _ The towers rise straight and slender into the air, their 
tips appearing fine as needle-points. The moonlight brightens and 
softens the harsh features of Roland and the warrior at the foun- 
tain, while it falls like a benediction upon the heads of Hiindel and 
St. Cecilia. Truly the harmonies of life are something more than 
vain dreams. 


AMERICAN 8S. S. ASSOCIATION. 
_ The series of meetings recently held in Saratoga by the Social 
Science Association brought forward, as usual, a large number of 
thoughtful papers on the subjects which are attracting the atten- 
tion of the earnest thinkers of the country. The Department of 
Education met on Tuesday, Sept. 8, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
W . I’, Harris, who made a brief but most encouraging address, in 
which he pointed out the fact that, advance in material civilization 
is the mainspring by which the highest mental, moral, and ethical 
powers of mankind are developed and brought into action. 

The Drama in Education. 

William Ordway Partridge, of Brooklyn, read a paper on ‘* The 
Relation of the Drama to Education.’’ After referring to the 
present condition of the stage, he said that the drama must no 
longer be an article of merchandise. The deplorable condition of 
our present theater was then dwelt upon, and the cause assigned to 
lack of early wsthetic education. He then spoke of the difficulty 
of action and reaction, making it imperative that the public and 
the stage should be elevated at the same time, the former by means 
of early training and instruction. As an example of the success of 
such training and instruction, he pointed to the Greek play at Har- 
vard, Here the importance of a course in our universities of dra- 
matics was particularly urged. Such a course would not only de- 
velop an appreciation of the truly dramatic, but would give the 
world a race of noble, earnest playwrights, actors, and critics. 
The fact that the state would derive great benefit from the adop- 
tion of the theater was then mentioned. Illustrations of this mutual 
benefit were adduced from the age of Pericles to the time of the 
present French Republic. The European theaters were then spoken 
of with reference to their directorship by the state or community. 
The state, Mr. Partridge continued, can only be made to fill this 
obligation by the realization of the same through private enter- 
prises. He mentioned the postal system as an example of the car- 
rying on and completing by the state of enterprises once private. 
Then the formation of such a society was discussed in a practical 
way, showing the touch of the actor and dramatic student. 

City vs. Country. 

Judge W. N. Bechner, of Winchester, Ky., read a aper on 
** Education in the City as Contrasted with the Country.’”’ Com- 
mon schools are not a modern invention, but their development in 
our age has been remarkable, European countries realize the ne- 
cessity of educational advancement, and compel children to attend 
public schools. In this country common schools did not have their 
origin in the cities, but were established by colonies devoted almost 
exclusively to agriculture. City schools seem to have two great 
advantages. ‘They pay better salaries, and have more thorough 
supervision. ‘They usually have more complete surroundings, and 
receive pupils who have greater knowledge of the ways of the world 
because of their better opportunities to observe humanity, and to 
see and hear what is transpiring. But do they produce more great 
men? Of. the twenty-two persons who have been presidents of 
these United States, at least eighteen Were raised in the country. 
The city schools make all more intelligent, but an inferior educa- 
tion in the country has certainly, in many instances, developed in- 
dividuality of character and produced great leaders of men. The 
city schools are more apt to fall into ruts than country schools. 
Judge Bechner spoke of the vast amount of ignorance in the south, 
especially among the colored people in the rural districts. We 
comprehend fully that, to avoid miscegenation and mongrelism, we 
must educate both races, and make them too intelligent to do 
what has been done in Mexico and South America. In the coun- 
try districts they lack system and money. The schools in the 
south must be assisted and elevated through federal aid. It is a 
hopeless struggle unless the federal government, from the surplus 
in the treasury, assists our school systems until they have strength 
enough to sustain themselves. This aid is a necessity both to the 
south and the whole nation. Freedom was given the black man by 
the nation, and now the nation should aid in educating the freed- 
man. Our country should be one free and indissoluble union of 
free and united people, from Maine to Texas, and enjoy the same 
opportunities for development. There should be no color line in 
the school fund, but all enjoy it equally alike. Lamar, Hampton, 
Garland, and other leading southern men appreciate the fact that 
the negro has come to stay, and it was the incumbent duty of all to 
elevate him to a true appreciation of citizenship. 

Judge Bechner’s paper was ably discussed by Hon. John Eaton, 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, and others. 

The morning session was closed with a paper on ‘‘ Schools of 
Political Seience,’”’ by Prof. E. J. James, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The paper which was read in the evening by Prof. Thomas 
Davidson, of Orange, N. J., on ** The Place of Art in Education,”’ 
was an original and thoughtful presentation of a subject which is 
too generally misunderstood or ignored. It is shortly to be pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., and will at once command the attention of 
all friends of true progress in education. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 


Many of the more advanced of American political economists 
have for some time felt the need of an organization for mutual 
support and encouragement in the conduct of economic research. 
A few gentlemen met in Saratoga, on Tuesday, Sept. 8, to consider 
the advisability of organizing such a society, and effected a tem- 
porary organization by the appointment of Prof. Henry C. Adams, 
of the University of Michigan, as chairman, and Prof. Richard T. 
Ely, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, as secretary. 
‘A provisional platform was discussed with much animation, and 
finally referred to a committee appointed by the chair. This com- 
mittee, as well as one on a plan of permanent organization, were 
directed to report at four o’clock the next day. ; 

Among those present who took part in the proceedings were Rev. 
Washington Gladden, Hon. Andrew D. White, Prof. J. B. Clark of 
Smith College, Prof. Alexander Johnston of Princeton, Prof. Ed- 
mund J. James of the University of Pennsylvania, Prof. Herbert 
B. Adams of tho Johns Hopkins University, and Prof. E. Benj. 
Andrews of Brown University. 7 

On Wednesday, the 9th, these committees reported : The objects 
of this new society are the encouragement of research, the publica- 
tion of monographs and the establishment of a bureau of informa- 
tion. "The principles adopted are as follows : 

1. We regard the state as an agency whose positive assistance 1s 
one of the indispensable conditions of human progress. 


2, We believe,that political economy, as a science, is still in an 
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early stage of its development. While we appreciate the work of 
former economists, we look not so much to speculation as to an his- 
torical and statistical study of actual conditions of economic life 
for the satisfactory accomplishment of that development. 

3. We hold that the conflict of labor and capital has brought into 
prominence a vast number of social problems, whose solution re- 
quires the united efforts, each in its own sphere, of the church, of 
the state, and of science. 

4. In the study of the industrial and commercial policy of gov- 
ernment, we take no partisan attitude. We believe ina p 
sive development of economic conditions which must be met by a 
corresponding development of legislative policy. 

A plan of organization, presented by Dr. E. J. James, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was adopted. 

It was voted that Prof. H. C. Adams, of the U niversity of Mich- 
igan, be requested to act as chairman, and Prof. R. T. Ely, of 
Johns Hopkins University, as secretary and treasurer until their 
successors should be appointed. 

A committee to elaborate the details of o izatian was a 
pointed, and the association then adjourned. The prospects of the 
association are the brightest. 

Subsequently the following officers were appointed : 

Prest.—Francis A, Walker, LL.D., of Boston. 

Vice-Prests.—Henry C. Adams, Ph.D., of the University of 
Michigan ; Edmund J. James, Ph.D., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; and J. B. Clark, Ph.D., of Smith College. 

Sec.—Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Treas. —Edwin R. A. Seligman, Ph.D., of Columbia College. 

The direction of the association is given over to a council which 
numbers among its members Prest. C. K. Adams, of Cornell Uni- 
versity; Prof. Alexander Johnston, of Princeton College ; Professor 
Andrews of Brown University; Rev. Washington Gladden of Co- 
lumbus, O.; Hon. Eugene Schuyler, of Washington; Prof. Jesse 
May, of Iowa College, and others of wide reputation. 

It is the purpose of this association to rely mainly upon the use 
of history and statistics in all of its investigations, and to turn its 
especial attention to some of the pressing questions of the day. It 
has already a membership of fifty, and much enthusiasm is shown 
by those interested in its organization. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual meeting of this vigorous young society was 
held at Saratoga Springs on Sept. 8-10, The meeting was at the 
same time with the American Social Science Association, and really 
excelled that older society in numbers and in the vigor, brilliancy, 
and strength of its papers, as well as in the character and standing 
of its most active members. 


President’s Address. 

Hon. Andrew D, White, the president, made a very able address 
on ** The Influence of American Ideas upon the French Revolu- 
tion.’’ He spoke of the influence of Franklin, Jefferson, Barlow, 
and Paine, the French soldiers returned from the American Revo- 
lution, and Frenchmen from American travel. In summarizing 
the American influences, he grouped the following: Familiarity 
with the idea of revolution; strength given to French ideas of lib- 
erty; practical shape given to French ideas of equality; practical 
combination of liberty and equality into institutions, republican and 
democratic ; an ideal of republican manhood. He also spoke of 
the lesson of this history for America to-day. 

Political History of Canada, 

Goldwin Smith, of Toronto, Canada, gave an address on the 
political history of Canada. The British empire, he said, was made 
up of different elements,—India, the military dependencies, the 
crown colonies, and the self-governing colonies. ‘The self-govern- 
ing colonies were really independent nations, bound to the mother- 
country only by a nominal tie, though the moral tie was still strong. 
Americans were hardly conscious of the recent extension of Canada 
and the growth of her aspirations. Canadian confederation was 
still on trial and had great difficulties, both geographical and polit- 
ical, to contend with. A veil hung over the future. ‘The speaker 
said he could not venture to discuss there any question connected 
with the internal relations of Canada, but he might say that when 
fears of American interference had been expressed on his side of 
the line he had always told those who expressed them he had never 
heard a single word of ill will toward Canada, or a single word of 
utterance or desire to aggress upon her, or to interfere with her 
in any way; and as far as any action of the American people was 
concerned, her political destinies were absolutely in her own hands. 


Study of the Institution of Slavery. 

Prof. T. R. Bracket, of Johns Hopkins University, made a 
report of certain studies in the institution of African slavery in the 
United States. He said that though the existence of slavery is a 
thing of the past, there is manifest need of research in the instita- 
tion of slavery, both as a contribution to our past history and as a 
help in many ways, and in dealing with the ‘* negro problem’”’ of 
to-day. Much information can now be gathered from the gener- 
ation that will soon be gone. First, there should be a bibliography 
of the institution of slavery, for many of the thousand books on our 
shelves are of no value to students. Secondly, one should study, in 
the best authorities on the different countries, the blacks as a people 
in their home in Africa, in Liberia, in the West Indies, and in the 
reconstructed South ; to note any effects of inheritance and environ- 
ment. It is desirable, also, to study the institution in more than 
one state, as in Maryland, for instance, there was special legislation 
incident to a border state. The study in Maryland is in three 
chapters, —slaves, manumission, the free negro. The aim and 
method undertaken in these studies was then briefly illustrated 
from two topics,—occupations and meetings. Not only are statute 
books, court reports, legislative journals and newspapers to be used, 
but the student must get the testimony of reliable whites and blacks 
who knew the old regime, and must enter as much as possible into 
the life of the old plantation and the towns. 


Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard University, read a paper on 
**An Italian Portolano in the 16th Century.”’ 

In the evening, papers were read by Professors Herbert Tuttle. 
of Cornell University, on ‘‘ New Materials for the History of Fred- 
erick the Great ;’’ and Prof. E. Emerton of Harvard College, on 
‘* Recent Controversies Concerning the Reformation.”’ 


The Influence of the Purchase of Louisiana. 
per by Rt. Rev. C. F. Robertson, bishop of Missouri, on 
‘*The Louisiana Purchase and its Influence upon the American 
System,’’ was read by Rev. Dr. Moses Coit Tyler. It was stated 
that the acquisition of this domain, extending from the Mississippi 
River to the Rocky Mountains, and from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
British line, was one of the most important and significant events 
in earlier American history. It put us in command of the great 
river and the Gulf of Mexico, and gave us ‘‘ Western boundaries un- 
defined.”’ Its territorial extent was four times as great as that of the 
original states. Our addition of this large territory to the West 
and the South disturbed the equilibrium of the country, and occa- 
sioned a conflict of interests which, for a score of years, deeply agi- 
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disposition to perpetuate American 
which expeditions into — America, and 
ultimately led to the annexation of Texas and the acquisition of our 
large mineral territory in California. The expansion of our terri- 
tory created a great number of new interests, and an enlargement | 
and restatement of American policy as regards the whole continent 
of America. The proclamation of the Monroe doctrine has led to 
the continued assertion of our distinctly American policy in the 
issues which have arisen, some of which are not yet adjusted. 
Appointing Power of the President. , 

** History of the Appointing Power of the President of the United 
States ’’ was the subject treated in a paper by Miss Lucy M. Salmon, 
of the University of Michigan. She considered the subject under four 
heads: First, the theoretical stage, 1787-1789, or the question in 
the Philadelphia convention, and in the First Congress; second, 
the merit period, 1780-1829, or the power as exercised by states- 
men, both Federalist and anti-Federalist ; third, the spoils period, 
1829-1861, including President Jackson’s interpretation of the con- 
stitution and its results; fourth, the reform period, 1861-1885, in- 
cluding the culmination of the spoils system and the attempts to 


check the evil. 
The City of Washington. 

‘The Origin and Administration of the City of Washington sig 
was the title of a paper by John Addison Porter, of Washington, 
D. C. He gave the historical causes and reasons for the selection 
of the site offered by the states of Maryland and Virginia in 177% ; 
location of the boundaries of the city by Washington himself, with 
the aid of three commissioners, in 1791; laying out the streets by 
the engineer, Major L’ Enfant, a foreigner of liberal ideas. In dis- 
cussing in detail the doings of the Board of Public Works, the 
speaker considered carefully all the charges which had been made 
against ‘‘ Boss’’ Shepherd, concluding that, while he inclined to 
be autocratic and often despatched with reckless celerity the im- 
mense amount of business which came under his hands in the re- 
modeling of Washington, that nevertheless he was not a dishonest 
man ; that he possessed some of the most admirable administrative 

ualities, whose services were of incalculable benefit to the National 
apital, and that, for these reasons, his name would be treated with 
more justice in the future than it has in the past by the public. 
Home Study. 

One of the most interesting of the papers read, and of great prac- 
tical value was that by Prof. H. R. Adams, the secretary, upon ** The 
Society to Encourage Home Study,”’ which was organized in Boston 
in 1873. The work is conducted entirely by correspondence. A 
committee of ladies direct the home studies of the Association’s 
young women in history, science, art, German, French, and En- 
glish literature. The study of history is divided into four sections, 
—ancient, medieval, modern, and American. Lists of books are 
recommended for private reading. Written reports are required 
from pupils on the first of every month. The society has a lending 
library, and circulated last year 1,214 volumes with a loss of only 
one book. Last year there were 215 students in history, and 255 
in the various departments. During the year, 1545 letters were 
written by 54 historical teachers, and 1704 letters received from 
students; 373 written examinations were contributed. Some of the 
pupils have continued home studies for nine years. The work of 
this society is the encouragement of study and discussion from read- 
ing, and its special influence is that of cultivated women upon the 
graduates of our schools and colleges for girls. 


Miss Marion Talbot, of Boston, gave a brief account of the Po- 
litical Science Club, which was organized last winter by members 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

The historical work at the Old South Meeting House, Boston, 
was reported upon by Miss Katherine Coman. 

The following papers were also of great interest: Irving Elting, 
A.B., Harvard, ‘*‘ Dutch Village Communities on the Hudson 
River’’; Josiah Royce, Ph.D,, Baltimore, assistant professor of 
philosophy, Harvard, ** Secret History of the Acquisition of Cali- 
fornia.” 

Modern Cometary Theory. 
Prest. Andrew D. White read a paper on ** The Development 


ideas, and extend Kecoilein Sending from the early doctrine, supposed by the Fathers to be 
based on scripture and morals, that a comet was a fire-ball flung by | 


an angry God at a wicked world, to the annunciation of the proph- 
ecy of Gemea that comets are heavenly bodies obedient to the fixed 
laws. He cited largely from documents, including a large array 
of ‘‘ comet sermons’ in various countries, and especially in Cer- 
many and New England. He showed how the scientific conception 
of comets was gradually developed in spite of conscientious ecclesi- 
astical opposition from the speculations of Gauend and Boyle, to 
the scientific proofs of Doerfel and Halley. He incidentally showed 
that the usual view regarding a bull of Pope Caluxtus III. against 
the comet of 1456 has in it some truth and errors; that comets 
were regarded by both Catholics and Protestants down to a recent 
period as ‘* signs and wonders”’ powerful for evil, but that the tri- 
umph of science over the supposed “‘ religious ”’ view had resulted 
in good both to religion and morals, instead of shaking religion and 
morals as so many good men for so many centuries had feared. 
Constitutional and Political. 

J. F. Jameson, of Johns Hopkins University, read one of a 
series of papers on the ‘‘ Study of the Constitutional and the Polit- 
ical History of the United States,”’ expressing the belief that the 
time was an exceptionally favorable one for work in American con- 
stitutional and political history. Dr. Jameson called attention to 
the great need of good work upon the history of the states since the 
revolution. 

American Political Economy. ; 

Davis R. Dewey, fellow in history, Johns Hopkins University, 
made a brief report on a proposed ‘** History of American Political 
Economy,”’ which has been undertaken by Dr. Ely, Woodrow, 
Wilson, and Dr. Dewey. Although the United States has not con- 
tributed much of positive value to the science of political economy 
in itself, it is considered profitable not only to gather up and pre- 
sent the conclusions of such economists as this country has pro- 
duced, but also to show how the uliar conditions of American 
life have modified theories as held by many Americans. 

Dr. Edward Channing, of Cambridge, referred to the richness 
of the comparatively unexplored field of historical geography of 
our own country. He called special attention to large copies of 
Moll’s map of 1720, the well known Burke map of 1755,—the 
typography of which was by Kitchin, while the political outlines 
were put in by an unknown hand. This last map has an explana- 
tion of the colors and the lines in French and English, which is 
good evidence that it was intended for sale in Paris and London. 
It shows the territorial claims of France and England in 1755. 
Reference was made to the limits of the Province of Quebec. as 
settled by the Quebee act. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Channing will republish these 
old maps, which shed such a strong light upon the history of the 
wonderful and rapid growth of this country territorially. 

Hon. Eugene Schuyler’s paper on ‘‘ Materials for American His- 
tory in Foreign Archives,’’ was listened to with close attention. 


General Cullum on The Saratoga Convention. 

Gen. Geo. W. Cullum, the senior major-general of the United 
States Army, read a paper on the disposal of Burgoyne’s troops 
after the Saratoga convention of 1777. The article was a selection 
from the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Struggle for Freedom,’’ which 
will form a part of the forthcoming narrative and critical history 
of North America, edited by Justin Winsor. The articles of the 
convention were quoted in full. Burgoyne outwitted Gates in stip- 
ulating for the speedy embarkation of the English army for Great 
Britain, on condition only of not serving again in the war in North 
America. This would release a fresh army for service in the col- 
onies, and Burgoyne wrote to his friend, Colonel Phillipson, ‘* I 
dictated terms of convention which save the army to the state for 
the next campaign.’’ The bad faith of the British commander 
in the concealment of arms, colors, and treasure was shown by cita- 
tions from the Riedesel Memoirs and by testimony of the British 
themselves. Burgoyne’s dishonorable plan of breaking his oath in 
the articles of convention when he heard of Sir Clinton’s successes, 
was discussed. On the other hand, Congress interposed its author- 
ity to nullify the too favorable conditions which Gates had granted. 
In defiance of the meaning of the articles, and upon trumped up 


of the Modern Cometary Theory.” e writer traced the steps 


‘ pretexts, Burgoyne’s army was detained in the country until the 
one of the hostilities. The terms of this convention and the man- 
f their fulfillment were compared with the conditions accom- 
the capitulation of Charleston in 1780, and the convention 
lof Kloster-Zeven in 1759. The act of Congress overruling the 
‘agreement between Generals Sherman and Johnston in 1865 was 
| referred to, and, in general, it was shown that the supreme author- 
\its has frequently broken unsatisfactory treaties upon motives of 
| expediency, using frivolous pretexts to cover the odium of bad 


faith. 
The Resolutions. 
The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 
Whereas, The American Historical Association is deeply sensible of the 
debt which historical science owes to its oldest and most distinguished livin 
exponent; and is desirous of signalizin its own devotion to pursuits whick 


Leopold von Ranke has so conspheuously followed; therefore, 
0 Resolved, That the president of the Association be requested to transmit 
to that historian its first testimonial of honorary membership. 

Resolved, That it is especially important that the beginnings of history in 
our newer territories and provinces should be fully and nny | recorded. 
We therefore urge upon members of the American Historical Association 
residing in those portions of America, and upon all others interested in his- 
torical studies, the organization and maintenance of local historical socie- 
ties, which shall preserve files of local newspapers; collect fugitive docu- 
ments; provide memorial sketches of men of mark; interest towns in care- 
fully preserving their records and maps; secure full accounts of all that can 
be learned of the Aborigines, their tribal organization, arts, customs, and 
implements; make careful descriptions ef the location and nature of any 
Indian mounds, painted rocks, or other places of importance in the yo! 
of the red man; give complete accounts of all Indian wars or raids; mar 
the location of buffalo trails, cattle trails, forests, and treeless tracts which 
are likely to be lost; record the date of the first settlement of towns, with 
the names and origin of the first settlers; describe the temporary social or- 
ganizations and popular habits which existed before the customs and laws 
crystallized; and in every other way supply abundant material, likely to be 
lost by general neglect, for the minute study of our history in future years. 


Officers Elected. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

Prest.—Hon. George Bancroft, of Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Prests.—Prest. C. K. Adams of Cornell University, and 
Justin Winsor of Harvard. 

Sec.—Prof. H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University. 

Treas. —Clarence W. Bowen, of New York. 

Ex. Com.—The above officers, and Charles Deane, LL.D., of 
Cambridge, Mass. ; Prof. Franklin B. Dexter, of Yale College ; 
and Wm. B. Weeden, of Providence. 

The association will probably meet in Washington, D. C., during 
the Easter week of 1886, the selection of place and date being left 
with the Executive Committee. 

This body gives promise of becoming one of the most prominent 
literary associations in the country, as is shown in the list of its 
members and contributors. The papers read and debates engaged 
in during the Saratoga meeting of 1885 were of a very high order, 
and were listened to with great attention throughout. 
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WORK OF AGENTS OF THE MASSACHU-. 
SETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


During the past week Mr. George A. Walton, agent of the 
State Board, visited the eighteen schools of Blackstone. On Wed- 
nesday the four ungraded country schools were examined, it being 
the first time in the history of the town, they had been favored with 
a visit from any agent of the board. These schools are all small ; 
they have, however, the same means for good work supplied to the 
larger schools of the town; the houses are better than the average 
of the towns in most respects, particularly in their lighting and 
seating capacity. ‘Teachers of good ability are found in all; each 
school has a proper supply of charts, maps, a globe, and ample and 
excellent black boards. The high school is giving considerable at- 
tention to natural history, with very creditable results. 

At the close of Mr. Walton’s visits, the twenty-one teachers with 
some friends of education, committee, and others, gathered in the 
high-school building to listen to criticisms upon the means and 
methods of work in the schools as observed by the agent, and to 
witness illustrations of the proper methods of teaching the common 
aria spelling, language, arithmetic, and penman- 
ship. 

Here, as elsewhere, the general defects in the schools are the 


STILL ONE MORE SCHOOL- 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, BUT ONE NOT LIKE 
ANY OTHER. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Author of 
“ A History of American Politics ;”” Professor in the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton. With numerous 
Mapes and Illustrations. 12mo. $1.40. 


This book isa History of the United States, and not 
like other school histories, principally a history of the 
colonies from which the United States sprang. It is 
not a story book ora picture book. It simpiv tries to 
teach boys how to vote, and does not —— them 
how to fight Indians, or each other, or to become 
president or commander in-chief. ‘ 


A copy will be sent to any teacher for examination, on 
receipt of 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 284 5. 1. 
Kieis Telephones: 


‘ BORED BLOCK” TRANSMITTERS, 
KNITTING-NEEDLE" RECEIVERS, 


Theroughly Made,Highly Finished, Hand- 
seme Cabinet Apparatus; $4.00 per set, 
$2.00 each by mail. 


The capabilities of these historical electric telephones 
are being, jast now, much diecussed. Test and jadge 
for yourseif. Fall directions given. Acmirable for 
explaining telephone. Circulars sent. 

G. K. MILLIBEN & CO., 
70 Washington 8t., Boeton. 


Our Life-size Portraits of Eminent 
ucators are supplied for 50 cts. each. 


Private Preparation 


HARVARD, and other American and 
English Colleges, 


POR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BY 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 


of Cambridge University (Eng.); Author of 

English College Manuals of * Roman bivil Law,” 
“Greek and Latin Prose Composition,” ** Lyra 
Hellenica,” Lyra Latina,” &c. 

AssiIsTeD BY A HARVARD FIRST-CLASS HONOR 
GRADUATE of 1684 in Mathematics, and by able 
Teachers of GERWAN, SPANISH, FRENCH, and 
of NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Da. Hompareys’ plan of tuition has been so remod- 
eled as thoroughly to meet the re ts of the recent 
‘* modern” changes at Harvard ; but he will continue 
to prepare pupils of either sex desirous of winning hon 
ora in Classics and Mathematics at the American and 
Eoglish Colleges, for which sound Greek and Latin 
Composition in Prose and Verse is necessary. 

He would receive into his own family either two boys 
ander sixteen, or two girls, to be trained by him for 
two years carefully with this object. As he receives 
only a very few pupils, he requires liberal terms. 

The next yearly course will commence on October 
6th, 185. For Prospectus address 

586 E.R HUMPHREYS 

129 West Chester Park, , Mass. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y.MC. A. Building, Cor. Boylsten and Berkeley Sts, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Twelve Rooms and Teachers, 6 
ive Room Reedisg 


TO REOPEN SEPTEMPER 21. 
Fits for College, Institute of and Basil. 
9 to 12. 


nes Principals Can be seen daily from 
Circulars sent on application. ° 


INDERGABTEN.— THE PHILA. TRAIN. 

arten an van classes . M.L. V. 

Prin , 1333 Pine St. 635 tf 


PRACTICAL LECTURES AND EXPERIMENTS 


With Electricity. 
FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS! STARTLING EFFECTS! 


‘The undersigned is prepared to give lect es20D 
Howell, Harvard, 


ew Address 


schools. erences ; 


Thomas A. 
Mass; E. J, Tourjee. Rortop ; and Frank 4 Hill, Chelsea, Mass. Send for circuler. 


GEORGE H, HARTWELL 1 Hanover St. Boston, Mass. 


Prices 
Hagar, Belab 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
The 33d year of this Family and Day School for boys 

and girls begins September 16. Address NATHAN’L T. 

ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 5291 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 
res Boys for the vari us (ol and higher 
Schools of Science. The Fall Term will begin Septem- 
ber 3d. For Catalogue ad ‘ress 
5291 J. H. SAWYER, A.M, Acting Principal, 


SCHOOL OF Training for Voice, Body, and 
Courses for ali profes. 


d, 
EXPRESSION. sions, elective from forty sub- 


jects. Hours arranged certain days for those out of 


town ; also on Saturday for Teachers. (See catalogue 
ersonal Examination Free, during September 
8. 8. CURRY, Freeman Piace, Beacon St., Boston. 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 


68 CHESTER SQUARE, Boston. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE; 
GRADUATING COURSE; 
SPECIAL STUDIES. 
For circulars apply to Mrs 8.H. Havzs, 


TEACHERS OF CHEMISTRY 


WILL BE INTERESTED IN SREING 


Shepard’s Elements of Descriptive 
and Qualitative Chemistry, 


before starting new classes. A pamphlet 
of 125 pages of the book sent free on ap- 
plication. Complete book ready Oct. 15th. 


Address D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
635 3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


WANTED, a number of boys from twelve to sixteen 
ycars of age, and of good common school education, 
to joins school of foreign travel, gentleman of 
large experience both in teaching and travel in foreign 
countries. Rest of references given and required. 

For \nformation and circular apnly to the Principal ’ 

bd T. 4D4M8, Newtonville, Mass, 


KINDERCARTNER’S TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circular to 
531h STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. 


AN UNUSUAL BARGAIN. 


A new subscriber’s copy of the “‘ ENOYOLOPAEDIA 
BRITTANICA,” last Scribner Edition, illustrated by 
thousands of maps and plates. Reduced from $90 to 


only $55. A.E PIPER, 
Winter 8t , Meeting House Hill, 
536 a Dorchester, Mass. 


Teachers of High Schools 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, OR 
GENERAL CULTURE. 

Reference is made to the President and Fac- 
ulty of the Mass. Institute of Technology in re- 
gard to the thoroughness with which students are fitted 
at Chauncy Hall, not only for passing the entrance ex 
aminations at the Institute, but also for pursaing suc- 
cessfally their subsequent work. 

Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 
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‘shout a knowledge of the ideas signified. 
= ver? doubtful, if not dangerous, policy is pursued in this town, 
__that of employing inexperienced and untrained persons to teach 
the schools of the lower grades. The result is that the text-book is 
the main source of instruction, while the teacher too often simply 
keeps the school in order and hears thelessons recited. This town, 
in common with many other towns in the commonwealth, is feeling 
the need of special training for all the teachers, and has established 
4 fifth year in the high school course for giving instruction in the 
theory and practice of teaching. This is a good move, but will be 
a poor substitute for normal school training, which sooner or later 
will be the demand of every town for every school. 

The three agents of the board commence work this week in the 
schools of Berkshire Co. ; Mr. Prince visiting in the northern, Mr. 
Martin in the southern, and Mr. Walton in the middle towns of 
that county, as far as possible. The secretary of the board is ex- 
pected to address the teachers and people in these towns, in con- 
junction with the visits of the agents. 

‘A teachers’ institute, under the directidn of the board, will be 
held in Winchendon on Friday of this week. 


PERSONAL. 


— It has now transpired that Rev. S. W. Duncan does not accept 
the presidency of Vassar College. Rev. Dr. J. Ryland Kendrick 
of New York has been appointed acting president, to serve uptil 
the vacancy can be filled. 

— The Hon. George Bancroft responded to the toast, ‘* The 
Navy,” at the banquet given at Newport on the occasion of unveil- 
ing the Perry statue, Thursday, Sept. 10, the 72d anniversary of 
the battle of Lake Erie. Hon. Wm. P. Sheffield pronounced the 
oration. 

— Mr. C. C. Davidson, the editor of the Ohio Department of 
this JoURNAL, has been called to the superintendency of schools 
at Alliance. This is a well deserved recognition of merit, and we 
have no doubt that Mr. Davidson will meet with success in his new 

eld. 

: — Prof. J. R. Potter, A.M., a graduate of Brown University, in 
the class of 1877, who for seven years past has been engaged in the 
the Eastern State Normal School, at Castine, Me., has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of Pedagogy in the Kentucky State College, at 
Lexington. The state of Kentucky and the South are to be con- 
gratulated upon their good fortune in securing the services of Pro- 
fessor Potter, who is an accurate scholar, a capable instructor, and 
an experienced educator. 

— Rey. Sam’! White Duncan, D.D., has been elected president of 
Vassar College. Dr. Duncan was born at Haverhill, Mass., Dee. 
19, 1838, and is a graduate of Brown University. He has served 
as chaplain of the 50th Massachusetts Regiment, and has been con- 
nected with churches in Cincinnati, Rochester, and Cleveland. At 
the election, the Rev. Henry M. King, formerly of Boston, but at 
present pastor of the Emanuel Baptist Church of Albany, received 
tive out of the seventeen votes cast. 

OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Caroline Sheldon Carter, a lady well known in literary and 
social circles, died at her residence in Woburn, Sept. 10, aged 66 
years 11 months. She was the daughter of the late Asa G. Shel- 
don, of Wilmington, Mass., and widow of the late A. G. Carter, a 
prominent business man of Woburn. She was a lady of fine talents 
and education. Before her marriage she was a teacher in the South, 
and through all her life her interest in education was unabated. 
She was a member of the First Congregational church in Woburn, 
and president of the charitable society, of which she was also the 
historian. Earnest and efficient in her work, she persevered when 
in feeble health. Since the death of her husband last January she 
has slowly failed, until at last the end came suddenly. She leaves 
a son and two daughters. 


— ‘Tne JOURNAL always brings a load of good things. Per- 
mit me to congratulate you warmly for your excellent paper.’’—J. 
FAIRBANKS, Springfield, Mo. 


want of exactness in the teaching, and the habit of using rea, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all itemsof news that will be of local or general interest. 
School ro 7 programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles, 
ete., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THE JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge 


MAINE, 

—The annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogical Society will be 
held in Waterville, Thursday evening, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 
15-17. A full attendance is desired, since unusual arrangements 
are being made for an interesting and profitable meeting. 


— Mr. Henry J. Furber, a Chicago millionaire and graduate of 
the class of 1539, Bowdoin, was recently in Brunswick, and has 
given orders that one of the empty panels on the south wall of the 
chapel should be filled, at his expense, by the best talent the coun- 
try can afford. The subject, though not fully decided upon, will 
be from the Old Testament. The committee on the new gymna- 
sium to be built at Bowdoin College have decided to erect a brick 
building, 50 x 80 feet. In the basement of the building there will 
be bathrooms, a space 12x 80 feet for base-ball practice, and a large 
room for general athletic practice, In the story above will be the 
apparatus to be furnished by Prof. D. A. Sargent, of Harvard Col- 
lege, who graduated from Bowdoin in the class of *75. The new 
building is to erected in the open space back of Winthrop and 
Maine halls. The building will be heated by steam, and this will 
be generated from an annex to the main building. A feature of 
the building, which will be a unique one, will be a race track, to 
be situated above the second story proper. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The Salem Normal School has commenced the new year. It 
had 100 applicants for admission, of which number 88 were ad- 
mitted. Of these 73 were from high schools, 56 being graduates. 
There are now 226 pupils in the school. The term has begun with 
promise of a very successful year. 

— The high school in Gloucester is so overcrowded that, on a 
failure by the City Council to provide additional room, the school 
éommittee has ordered the entire entering class, numbering about 
one hundred, to be sent to their homes till dations are pro- 
vided. 

— The School Committee of Boston, by unanimous vote, author- 
ized Geo. T. Angell, Esq., president of the *‘ Bands of Mercy,’’ to 
address all the public schools of Boston on the importance and ad- 
vantages of treating dumb animals kindly. There are 535 schools 
in Boston, with 1,341 teachers and about 60,000 pupils. Mr. An- 
gell proposes to address the 64 high, normal, Latin, and grammar 
schools first, giving each about one hour, addressing from 500 to 
1,000 each time. Mr. Angell’s subject with the higher grades will 
be, ‘‘ The Relations of Animals that can Speak to Those that are 
Dumb”’; with the lower grades, ‘* Animals as our Servants, Com- 
panions, and Friends.”’ 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— Ward 10, in Providence, is in pressing need of more school 
accommodations. This ward probably numbers more inhabitants 
than the whole of any city in the state, outside of Providence, and 
is growing with wonderful rapidity. 

— Miss Mary G. Osborn, of Swansea, Mass., teaches one of the 
district schools in Barrington. 

— The Harvard Alumni Association of this state met at the 
Ocean House, Newport, for a banquet Friday evening, Sept. 11 ; 
Hon. Francis Brinley, president. Dr. H. R. Stover was toast mas- 
ter. Among the guests were Governor Wetmore, Gen. Meredith 
Reed, Mr. G. A. Calvert, General Lawrence, Mr. S. B. French, 
Mr. .A. P. Baker, Mr. Almon, Dr. L. P. Brockett, Dr. J. C. 
Stockbridge, Mr. W. P. Sheffield, Jr., and Mr. W. W. Smith. 


CONNECTICUT, 


— The school board in Plainville, after a long wrangle, broke a 
deadlock, a few days ago, by se a resolution not to hire any 
school teacher who would not make a written agreement not to get 
married during the school year; this, because of worry caused by 
some of them having married and resigned in the middle of terms. 
The women teachers have all flatly refused to accept of these con- 
ditions, and school cannot ‘“‘keep’’ until this new and peculiar 
strike is settled. One of the members of the school board says that 


the board simply want all who are going to get married to do it 


now, before the school year begins, as the board are sick of having 
love-sick *‘ engaged ’’ teachers ; and then they want all who are not 
now engaged, but who become so, to put off marriage till the end 
of the school year. But the women teachers squarely refuse to 
submit to any restrictions whatever on the subject of love, courting, 
or marriage. 
— The new high school buildin 

and the school will be quartered ‘i 
man-American school building. 


at Meriden is not yet completed, 
uring the first month in the Ger- 


INDIANA.—The recent disclosures revealing the venality of some 
of our township trustees, and their betrayal of trust confided to 
them, is a sad stain on the good name of our state. It is almost a 
wonder, however,—when the unlimited power conferred by law 
a trustees for contracting indebtedness, and the temptations 
offered by unscrupulous dealers in, and manufacturers of, school 
supplies and even school books are considered, that such scandals 
have not come to the surface long ere this. In no other state of the 
Union are there such opportunities for bribery and corrupt practices, 
and the very fact that some publishing houses are willing to spend 
thousands of dollars to secure the adoption of one or two lines of 
books for a term of years ought to have been proof, years ago, that 
a change was needed. At present several township trustees are 
temporarily residing in Canada, having plunged their townships 
into hopeless bankruptcy and fled with the proceeds. There is 
talk of a special session of the legislature to take immediate meas- 
ures for the curtailment of the debt-contracting powers of trustees. 

Last week was the great institute week, and thousands of teach- 
ers were receiving preliminary training and instruction for the winter 
term of work. State-Supt. Holeombe was in demand everywhere. 


MINNESOTA.—Montevideo proposes to erect a seminary buildin 
to cost $25,000, In the schools of Swift Co. there wed enroll 
2,135 pupils during the pact ese Prof. C. A. Hamilton has been 
re-elected principal of the Wabasha public schools for next year. 
Prof. Kelgon of Boston took charge of the schools of Slee y Eye, 
Sept. 7. He is assisted by Misses Bunker, Kasson, Platt oF Roeh- 
ester, and Moore of St. Peter. 


New York.— At Batavia, recently, Mrs. Adelaide K. Kenny 
and Mrs. Marvin E. Sheffield were elected trustees at the school 
election, by 1 majority over two men. Thirty-eight women voted. 
This is the first time women have been candidates in that place. 

State Supt. of Public Instruction Ruggles has notified the trus- 
tees of the academy at New Paltz what additional school furni- 
ture and changes are needed to fit the building for occupancy as a 
normal school, These changes are slight. A few partitions must 
be removed in order to fit the rooms for their future use as recita- 
tion rooms. The basement will be arranged for primary pupils. 
Much more blackboard surface will be called for; and when these 
arrangements are completed the property will be turned over to the 
state as a new normal school. 


WISCONSIN. — Professor Dawson of Lowell, Mass., has been 
appointed instructor in modern languages at Beloit College vice Pro- 
fessor Whittlesey, resigned. Permission has been granted to the 
city of Milwaukee to establish a school for deaf mutes, under 
a provision of the laws of 1885 empowering any city to establish 
such a school and entitling it to receive $100 from the state treasury 
for every child who shall receive at least nine months’ instruction 
during the year, and a proportionate part of $100 for shorter terms 
of teaching. 

A largely attended meeting is being held at Shawano, under the 
veteran, Prof. A. F. North. Miss Jennie Brady goes to Keshena 
to take charge of the primary department of the Indian school 
there. Prof. Charles A. Bacon, of Wakefield, Mass., succeeds 
J. R. Tatlock as instructor in astronomy at Beloit College. Prof. 
Whitney has declined an invitation to take the presidency of Dakota 
State University. The board of regents of Wisconsis State Uni- 
versity have rejected all proposals for the rebuilding of Science 
Hall, and will proceed to construct it under the direct supervision 
of Professor Conover of the University. Fox Lake Seminary 
reopened Sept. 2, under Rev. H. A. Miner, with a largely increasd 
attendance. CHARLES CABEEN. 


The Volone of Proceiings and Addresses A 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


At Madison, Wis., 1884. 
na Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A NEW BOOK 


—FOR— 


. tc. 
For cles. € 


selling tais work. 
Terms free. 
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A splendid work! Embraces his 
origin, antiquity, races, languages, cus- 
toms, arms and armor,warfare,bunting, 
courtship, marri 
religions. superstitions, home life in al 

es, civilization, wonders of the hu- 
man body, right living, hygiene, remedies in emergen- 


Fully Ellu«trated by 275 elegant engravings, 
many ot them fall page. Price only $3.75. 750 octavo 
pages, on heavy cream paper, well bound. 
Endorsement by the Press and 
Emivent Men. 
best selling works ever offered to the American 
It is n +t a book limited to a few, but one that will read- 
ily sell to all classes. 
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T Portrait. Senc tor circular. 


N.Y: 


CANCER OF THE TONGUE. 


A Case Besembling that of Gen. Grant. 

I had a scrofulous sore on m 
right han ij, and with the old-time trea'me nt it heal 
up. In March, 1882, it broke out in my throat, and 
concentrated in cancer, eating through my cheek, to 
the top of my left cheek bone, and up to the lefteye. I 
on liquids, and my tongue was so far gone I 
October first, 1884, I commenced 
In a month the eatng pla:es 
stopped, and healing commenced, and the fearful aper- 
ture in my cheek bas been closed and firmliy knitted 
A new under lip is progressing, and it 
seems that natareis supplying a new tongue, 
talk so that my friends cun :eadily understand me, and 
I wonld refer to Hon 
Joho H Taylor, State Senator, of this district, and to 


ge, Ga. 
MRS. MaRY L. COMER. 
Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. | 


THE SwiFT &PECIFIO Co, Drawer 3, Atianta Ga, 
167 W. 23d St. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Agricultural College, in the West, a man 
especially fitted to teach in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment. HIRAM ORCUTT Manager 
pprly 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Containing the 
omplete 

f every- 

thing of import 
ance and inter- 
and y 
the ENTIRE 


Best History Civil War. 
ESTERN CONTINENT, down to March 5th, 1881. B 
STEPHEN NEWMAN, M.A. IVustrated, 
In price! gents are reaping a harvest. mn r te and 
circulars. Address The Coburn 

Co., Metropolitan Block, C 


I can 


BY M. L. McPHAIL. 

The aim of the author has been to provide music 
for choirs of every degree of proficiency, and for 
all the various uses of the church service, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 
Bakements from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 

€tc., etc, 

The type throughout the book is large, clear, 
and legible ; the printing is well done ; the bind- 
ingis strong and 
new work is by far 
HE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 

Pa as been offered to the public in many years. 
b nice, $1.00 each by mail postpaid ; $10.00 a dozen 

Y express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO,, 55 East 19th Street, New York City, | 


urable ; and taken all in all, this | 


ADAMS'S SOLAR CAMERA | 
FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY etc. 
BETTER THAN THE BEST STEREOPTICON 
CIRCULARS FREE. CHARLES F ADAMS. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. WORCESTER. MAS 


EXCELSIOR SLATE! A superior surface for Blackb'ds. 
GLOBE ORAYUNS! Heavy, Durable, Pure, White, Dustl’s. 
BLANUBARD’S H.STURE of U.S. PUL:TIL8, pp. 250, 25c. 
z 1. School Furniture and Cum. Schooi Apparatus. 
2#f | 3. Kendall’s Lunar Telluric Globes, 
3 3. A natomicai Models. 

4. Physica!, Chewicai, Optica), and Meteorological 

Apparatus 

Correspondence solic'ted wanted. 
NAT'L SCHOOL FURNISHING CO, ILL, 


OOK AGENTS WANTED tr 
“PLATFORM ECHOES, or LIVING TRUTHS for 
Head and Meart.” Now i A bran 


selling by thousands. 
new ust 
B. Goug 
the grandest book of the Ministers « ed 
overyone laughs it. 640 227 
Introduction by Rev. 1. AN ABBOTT, 
>. bea selis at sight. Send for Circulars, 
etc. to A; WORTHIN 


xtra Terms, 
GTON & OO., Martford, Conn. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR LANGUAGES, 


In connection with “STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK CITY.” 


t 
October ist, 1986, and ends June Ist, 1886. 


Togive a thevoagh and systematic course foreign languages a1. literature to those who “| 


places at moderate rates in 


Tuition fee for one langu (German or French), $100 ; for both 
Those who take the full course, teacher's certificate Staden 
ouses 


SIGMON M. STERN, Director, Author of “ Studien und Plaudereien,” Prin. Stern’s School of Languages, 27 E. 44th St., N. Y. City, 


m coun boarding 
German or French is spoken. Apply now. > 


| 
| 
| 
j 
a 
| 
| i 
| | 
} | 
| | | 
| 
| 
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4 
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OBJECT—1 
tend to become } 
Term begins +8 
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688 
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Vol. XXII.—No. 11. 


Title. Author Publisher. Price. 
Medical Chemistry. - - - - - Bartley P Blakiston & Co, Phila #2 50 
Diseases of the Kidneys. Ralfe 275 
Practical - - - Trimble 1 Bo 
Standard Natura! History. Vol. 3. - 8 E Cassino & Co, Boston 6 
The Coming Struggle for India. - - Vambery Cassell & Co, New York 1 00 
Some Noted Princes, Authors, etc. - - Parton T ¥ Crowell & Co, New York 275 
Light on the Path. - - - - - - C, Cupples, Upham & Co, Boston 50 
Songs of Love. . - - - - - - D Lothrop & Co, Boston 50 
Eulogy on General Grant. - - - Farrar E P Dutton & Co, New York 25 
The Royal Highlanders (H. F. 8. L., 487) Grant Harper & Brothers, New York 20 
No Medium. - - - Thomas “ 25 
At Bay. - - - - - - - Hector Henry Holt & Co, New York 1 00 
cistory of the United States. - Johnston =, el 140 
Student’s Manual. - - - - Lodeman G P Putnam's Sons, New York 50 
Cancer. - - - - - Parker = 1 50 
A Social Experiment. - - - - Searing 7 
Memoirs. - - - - - - - Bauer Roberts Brothers, Boston 1 50 
Stories of Inventions. - - - Hale 1 00 
Life and Letters of John Brown. - Sanborn 3 00 
A Happy Life. . ° ° . Wetherby Cranston & Stone, Cin 1 00 
Through the Meadow. ° e Wetherby. E P Dutton & Co, N Y¥ 200 
Nat. Foster. ° Rockwood J Ogilvie & Co, N 20 
Up-the-Ladder Club. . ° Rand Phillips & Hunt, N Y 1 25 
Initial Life. Rosser So. Meth. Pub. House, Nashville 1 00 
The Bar—Sinister Cassell & Co, N Y 1 50 
Praeterita. 2 Parts. ‘ . . Ruskin John Wiley & Sons, N Y each 25 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. New Cheap Edition. Stowe Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 00 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


— A woman’s anger burns with awful light, 
When you are in the wrong, she in the right ; 


But O: what lightnings deadlier wrath prolong 


When you are in the right, she in the wrong ! 


— The half was never told of the wonderful 

wers and virtues of the best of all medicines, 

idney-Wort. It has been tried and proved. Its 
cures are numberless, and the record of (sup ) 
ineurable cases that have yielded to its influence 
is astounding. If you have trouble with your 
Kidneys, Liver, or Bowels; if you suffer from 
Constipation and Piles; if you are a victim of 
Rheumatism or Malaria, take Kidney-Wort. You 
will find it the remedy you need. 


— Manners are not morals ; but manners and 
morals are not far apart. 


—The ratio of the length of a vessel to its 
breadth is about seven to one. These are about 
the proportions of the Bank Pen, one of Ester- 
brook’s most popular numbers. 


—A respectable man may wear a threadbare 
coat, but if he does so he will find very few peo- 
ple who will believe in his respectability. 


**] FOUND IT A SURE CURE.”’ — I have been 
troubled with catarrhal deafness for seven or 
eight years with a roaring noise in the head. I 
bought medicine in 13 states, but nothing helped 
me until I procured a bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm. 
In four days I could hear as well as ever. I am 
eured of the Catarrh as well. I consider Ely’s 
Cream Balm the best medicine ever made. — 
GARRET WIDRICK, Hastings, N. Y. 


— Poverty is the load of some, and wealth is 
the load of others, perhaps the greater load of the 
two, —it may weigh them to perdition. 


D3 A Pint of the Finest Ink for families or 
school can be made from a 10c. package of Dia- 
mond Dyes. Try them. All druggists keep them. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sam- 
ple Card, 32 colors, and book of direction for 
2 cent stamp. 

— We find happiness while we are pursuing it, 
and lose it after we reach it. 


— ** Blood-food”’ is the name often 
given to Ayer’s § parilla, of its blood- 
enriching qualities. 

—Itis not always the man who looks like a 
fool who is one. 

Apvice To Morners. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 


relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub | § 


awakes as “‘ bright as abutton.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 


LOUIS, MoO, 


Prices 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO 
SETMOUK’S NEW METHOD IV BOOK-KEEPING.. .65 
CURD’S NEW METHUD IN ENGLIGH ANALYSIS,. .50 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... .15 
WALUS OUTLINES OF ENGLING@ HISTOKY....... .70 
HOLTZ’s FIRST LESSONS IN PAYSIO8 (Rev. ed.) 50 


™ Catalogues sent on application. 491 az 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield Boston. 


Bpecial attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A CLERGYMAN’S REMARKABLE EXPERI- 
ENCE. — The following communications give the 
history of one of a class of cases especially found 
among clergy, and all professional men and brain 
workers. ‘The change wrought in three months, 
as related by Dr. Cushing, pastor of the First M. 


E. Chureh, Rochester, N. Y. (a clergyman of 
wide repute. whose statement will not be ques- 
tioned for a moment by those who know him), is 
truly marvelous. 


16 FITZHUGH ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
January 11th, 1884. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

Dear Sirs : —It is nearly four years since lI first used 
Compound Oxygen. There are those, doubtless, who- 
would be glad to know of its effects in a case like mine. 

For fifteen years I had been carrying heavy burdens 
and doing very hard work. //found myself gradually los- 
ing the power of endurance, so that my work left me much ez- 
hausted. I could see that my whole nervous system was giving 
way; that there was a manifest lack of vital force. This 
was most apparent and most alarming when I went to my 
study. My mind was losing its grip. Sleep was insufi- 
cient, and unrefreshing. 

Under these circumstances I began the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen. At first Isaw noresults. After atime I 
observed =y digestion was much improved. Most rest- 
ful sleep followed. At the end of three months I found my 
self able to preach Sunday morning, teach a Bible class of 
seventy-sive or a hundred after sermon, attend an afternoon 
service often, and preach to acongregation of a thousand per- 
sons in the evening, and say in truth, at the close of my even- 
ing service, that 1 was not conscious of any more weariness 
than when I began in the morning. My mind has never 
worked better than during these four years, and in no other 
time of my life could I do as much work, or do it with as 
much ease. 

This is my experience, and I have much reason to be 
grateful forit. Sincerely, 
CHARLES W. CUSHING, D.D. 


A ** Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” containing 
a history of the discovery and mode of action of 
this remarkable curative agent, and a large record 
of surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neu- 
ralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, ete., and a wide range 
of diseases, will be sent free. Address Drs. STAR- 
KEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
S{rY. Entrance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton So. 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. #06 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth N. H. Address the 


ent, or Prof. . RUGGLES. B44 
488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston 
Entrance » May 31, June l,and Sept. 


(8 and 19, 1883. 
¥. A. WALKER, Prest. WELLS, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A.M. 
Gimor¢ 63 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. ‘ 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantiges. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NURMAL ART SCAUCL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art edu on anc 
| of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
» 1679 Washington St. House), Boston. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORM. 
AT For Both — 


H. Russxt, Principal. 


NOW READY. 


LIPPINCOTT ’S 
PoPpULAR SPELLING-BOoK. 


12mo. Boards. Price 20 Cents. 


The words in the “lessons”’ of this collection are not arbitrarily selected. The principle of comparison 
and contrast has been very generally observed. Words having some similarity of sound, with marked diver- 
ence in spelling, have been often associated in this compilation. Thus, merrily, with its dougie r, is associated 
with veri'y, with a single r. 

Free use has been made of illustrative selections, chiefly from English poetry, The intention bas been to 
give to this little book what may be called a healthy literary atmosphere, 

Considerable attention has been given to orthoepy, and there are several lessons consisting of words often 
mispronounced. Greater attention is given in this compilation to ‘ homonymes”’ than they receive in any 
other Spelling-Book with which we are acquainted. 


A SAMPLE COPY WILL BE SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


ee The publishers will take pleasure in corresponding with Teachers and School 
Officers regarding auy changes coutemplated in their text-books. Descriptive catalogues, 
conteining fall lists of onr publications, sent to any address on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 & 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
F. M. AMBROSE, JX. Z. Agent, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES, 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education. 


By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
The Bev. BR. MH. QUICK, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of * Essays on E:ucational Reformers.” 

te Notice what two eminent educators say of this book: 
| “I advise every teacher to buy and study Payne's 
‘These lectures are among the best writings on the | Lectures: no teacher can afford to be without the 
subject in the English langusge.”—L. DonToN, Prin | yook.”—Col. F. W. PARKER, Principal of the Cook 

cipal of the Normal Schoo!, Boston, Mass. | County Normal School, Chicago. 


Price, ia cleth, 75 cts.; in paper covers, 50 cts. 
aE. 


Methods of Teaching. 


By JOHN 8WETT, 


A HANDBOOK OF PRINCIPLES AND WORKING MODELS FOR COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
This book isa ‘: Normal School in covers,” and contalns Methods of Teaching of the most approved char- 
acter, with condensed and specific directions and models for beginners, Price, $1.50. 


Lectures on Teaching. 
By J G PITCH, M.A. 


The following practical topics are discussed in this volume: The Teacher and his Assistants; The School; 
its Aims and Organization; The School room and its Appilances; Discipline; Learning and Remembering; Ex- 
amining; Preparatory Training; Tne Study of Language; The English Language; Arithmetic as an Art; Arith- 
metic as a Science; Geography, and the Learning of Facts; History; atural heicnce; The Correlation of 


Studies. 12mo, Oloth. Price, $1.00. 


These and other books are sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of prices. All subscribers to the JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION will be granted a liberal discount from the prices 
named, if they order the books from the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators, 
FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 


— SERIRS I.— 
HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, FROEBEL, AGASSIZ 
— SERIES I1.— 
HON. JOHN EATON, LLD., REV. A. D. MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 
COL. F. W. PARKER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 
Size, 20 x 24 inches. Heavy Cardboard. + « «. Price Reduced to 50 cents each. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 16 Hawley Street, BosTon. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Amter- 
limear Series of C #, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


pace and free. 
416 CHARLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesda: . 2, 1885. 
For circulars, etc., ad- 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
address the Prin. A. G. BoypEzn, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLum, Mass. 
Por Ladies 
Oatalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
8 » Mase. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. BOOTT. 133 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL 8CHOO 
PROVIDENOE, K. I. 


course of study, 3 years. A and 
,3y Special Aa- 
tor Circular or information, T. J. Morgan, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
GLISH AND CLASSICAL 8CHO Providence. 
f Common branc 


hes. English 
Address Gorr, Rion, & Principate 


New 70-page Catalogue of Tae NATIONAL 
ScHOOL or ELocuTion AND ORATORY, 1416 
and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, sent on 
application to Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A.M., 
President. Instituted 1873. Chartered 1875. Grants Diplomat 
e and confers Degrees. Large corps of Instructors, each a specialist. 
Fall Term begins September 28. (eow) 
Teachers, | A CARD to TEACHERS. 
INTEND If you have School Books wh dd not care to 
COMMITTEES | Twill tke Shoms exchange’ for books 
 Whiting’s New Music Readers. n Please send me a list of those you would 
A series of three Graded Rooks for Public Schools LIKE TO SELL @BR EXCHANGE. 
JUST OUT. Single copies—First Readers, 40 cts, ; $4. Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
per doz. ;—Second Reader, 50 cts. ; $5.00 per doz, ;— | 84 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cats 
hird Reader, 60 cts. ; $600 per doz, The usual dis.| 08% Send orders for cheap School Books to 
count to Committees, and the Trade. Wopies mailed on OC, M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
receipt of single copy price. WHITE, SMITH & 0., | CHICAGO, ILL. 
tt ablishers, Boston and Chicago. as 
“ PAYNE’S Science and Art of = 
Teaching” has been adopted for Cloth, 190, 
Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHIN ” 
use in the Ohio Reading Circle. 340 16 Hawley Bt., Boston. 
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Warning and Comfort!!! 


sring from r health or 
if you ore. »ed of sickness, take cheer, 
‘lane are simply ailing, or if you feel 
‘it ye weak and dispirited, without 
‘clearly knowing why, Hop 
‘ Bitters will surely cure you. 


ister, and have overtaxed yourself with 
» If you are a intiuties, OF a mother, worn out with care 
your Pk or aman of business or labor, weakened by 
‘and "ln of your every day duties, or a man of letters 
‘the s'Pover your midnight work, Hop Bitters will most 
strengthen you. 


* [f you are suffering from over-eating or drink- 
any indiseretion or dissipation, or are young 


ing. the case, 


and growing too fast, as is often 


re: -ou are in the workshop, on the 

the desk, anywhere, and feel 
-that your system needs cleansing, toning, or 
‘stimulating, without intoxicating; if you are old, 
-plood thin and impure, pulse 
‘ feeble, nerves unsteady, faculties 

P Bitters is what you need to 


‘waning, He health, and vigor.” 


‘give new life, 

‘oy are costive, or dyspectic, or suffering from any 
Use of the numerous diseases of the stomach or bowels, 
it is your own fault if you remain ill. 


If you are wasting away with any form 


af Kidney disease, stop tempting death this 
of for a cure to —Hop Bitters. 


“Tf you are sick with that terrible sickness, 
Nervousness, you will find a ‘ Balm in Gilead’ in 
Hop Bitters 111” 


If you area frognenses, or a resident of, 
4 miasmatie district, barrieade your sys- 
tem against the scourge of all countries, 
Malaria, Epedimic, Billious and _Inter- 
mittent Fevers by the use of Hop Bitters. 


‘ou have rough, pimply or sallow skin, bad breath, 
Hop Bitters will av you Fair skin, rich blood, the sweet- 
est breath and health. 

2500 will be paid for a case they willnot cure or help. 


A Lady’s Wish !!! 


“Oh how I do wish " skin was as clear, fair and soft 
‘4s yours,” said alady to her friend. “ You can easily 
‘make itso,” answered the friend, ‘“ How ?” inquired the 
‘ first lady. 

" By using Hop Bitters that makes pure, rich blood, and 
blooming health and beauty. It did it for me, as you 
observe.” 


’# None genuine without a bunch of green Hops on 
the white label. Shun allthe vile poisonous stuff with 
Hop” or Hops” in their name. 


DOES h 
KIDNEY DISEASES y 
N 
~~~ KIDNEYS at the same time, 


WONDERFUL 
AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, oO 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 


KIDNEY-WOR 
CURES OF 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 


IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 
CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884. 


IKIDNEY-WORTE 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Mead, Allays 
inflam m atieu, 
Meals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
A quick Relief. 
& pesitive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
has gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 
other preparations. A 


WANTED, 


An experienced ledy teacher 
of English Brauches, 
Paniiler with Normal Methods, who can also teach 
first-cl » and is a member of the E iscopal church, in a 
“class Lady’s Seminary in N. ¥. State. Salary, 
and home, Apply at once to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley S8t., Boston, Mass. 


PAYNE’S SCIENCE AND 


532 


ART OF TEACHING has been |tminent 


adopted for use in the Ohio Read- 
ing Circles, 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


ONE of the very best fitting schools for Harvard 
is Dr. Humphreys’ of Boston, advertised in our 
columns this week. Dr. H. has had a large and 
successful experience in preparing boys for En- 
glish and American universities, and it is worthy 
of honorable mention that the students fitted under 
him always enter without conditions. In order to 
keep abreast of the demands of the most recent 
educational movements, he has added new de- 
partments to his celebrated school, under the most 
skillful instructors to be secured, and it gives us 
great pleasure to call attention to Dr. Humph- 
reys’ valuable services in the cause of thorough 
secondary education. 


ATTENTION is again called to Adam’s Solar 
Camera,— a new kind of a stereoptican for teach- 
ing geography and kindred subjects. It is used 
with excellent results in many schools, and is highly 
commended. Notice the advertisement which ap- 

ars in the advertising columns of this issue of 

HE JOURNAL, For teachers in geography, his- 
tory, geology, and physics, it is without doubt a 
very valuable aid. 

SwAsey’s BLACKBOARDs, — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best Blackboards in the world, 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 

Col, Parker’ s Opinion. —** ln my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER, 

ANGLO-Swiss MILK Foop.—We beg leave to 
call the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of the Anglo-Swiss Milk Food for infants, 
prepared by the Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 
Company in Cham, Switzerland. The proper 
feeding of infants is as ubject that has always taxed 
the skill and knowledge of professional persons. 
Condensed milk is more extensively used at present, 
with happy results, than any other substitute for 
mother’s milk. Care must, however, be taken in 
using condensed milk, as there is danger of chil- 
dren suffering from food too rich and nutritive for 
proper digestion as well as from receiving too little 
nourishment. The Anglo-Swiss Milk Food /s in- 
tended to take the place of condensed miik, whenever 
the use of it has been partially or fully discontinued, 
say from the age of four months. The superiority 
claimed for this food over any other farinaceuos 
food is that the former is so prepared that when 
gradually heated with water, according to the di- 
rections for use, the starch contained in the 
materials used, and which in its individual charac- 
ter is highly detrimental to digestion, is converted 
in a satisfactory degree into soluble and easily- 
digestible dextrine and sugar. The Company do 
not claim that the starch in this food is wholly con- 
verted, but that the comparatively small portion 
remaining has been so deprived of its individual 
type as to render it impossible to form a paste 
from the Food by heating it with water. The 
analysis of the Anglo-Swiss Milk Food contains 5 
to 6 per cent. of moisture, 14 to 15 of nitrogenous 
matter, 54 to 55 of carbo-hydrates soluble in water, 
15 to 16 of carbo-hydrates insoluble in water, 5 to 
6 of fat, and 2 to 2 1-5 of ash. 


WoRCESTER, March 4, 1885, 
CrystaAL BLAck Boarps. —I have thor- 
oughly tested the Patent Crystal Blackboard, and 
am ready to advise its use in all cases where the 
most uniform and durable surface is desired. It is 
without doubt ** the best.”’ 
A. J. KIMBALL, Prof. of Physics, 
Worcester Free Institute. 


Address all orders to J. L. HAMMETT, Man- 
ufacturer, 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


J. & R. Lamp, 59 Carmine St., New York, 
manufacture the Clerical Cap (Canterbury) in 
this country. It folds up flat, about five inches 
long, three and a half wide, and three quarters of 
an inch thick, thus easily going in the pocket ; 
open, it makes a square cap with the top slightly 


flaring. It combines three desirable characteris- 
tics, convenience, dignity, and an English origin. 
The cap is now made by the Messrs. Lamb, in 
silk and cheaper stuffs. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage, by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. — 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward pod day. Euro- 

an Plan. Cafe Lunch, and Wine 

s supplied with the best. 

Prices derate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
class hotel in the Rf Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot, free. 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


o our subscribers omly — can be obtained through 
os School Bereau department of the CHICA GO 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an in- 
stitution farnishing instruction to ‘‘amy person 
in any study,’’ through direct ence with 
cialists. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
our firet class Literary and Educational Journal. 


N. B.— Schools and families supplied with teachers 


ws. Address THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY 
AL, 162 La Salle Chicago, (AGTS. WANTED. 


eachers’ Agencies, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


170 State Street, Chicago, tll. 
ORVILLE BREWER, .. Manager. 


Rranches: 

N.Y. City 158 E. 65th St.: Mr. J. A. Greene, Manuger. 

Allentown, Peon.: Dr. A. R. Horne, Manager. 

Nasbville, Tenn.: Prof, J.C. Shirley, Manager. 

Weston, Oregon : Prest. George Owen, Manager. 

We now have 500 VACANCIES. an¢ will recom- 
mend any good t aber 10 a position in any grade imme- 
diately on receipt of application. We are e*tablisbing 
new branchts, and our facilities are rapidly increasing. 

Registration fee, $2. Two Dollars ool cower Regis- 
tration in all five of cur Agencies. 

We need teacherr, and would like your application on 
our files. In sending application please state experi- 
ence, positions wanted, branches tsught, reference, age, 
etc., and send coples of testimonials. Now is the time 
to apply. Ten dollars wili 'e paid to any teacher who 
first informs us of a vacancy which we succed in filling. 


Send Postal Card for Application Form and Circulars. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Geed Teachers Wanted. Vacancies as numer- 
ous and service as effective as in any agency that 
charges a fee. Our income is derived wholly from 
commissions earned. Teachers wiil see that our plan 
means business in filling vacancies, and that they are 
charged only for what they ger. They will not be de- 
ceived by “*Bureau O's” tic floundering among 
dodges,” ** tramps,’ “ questionabie ways,”’ etc., to 
save its declining businees of gathering two dollar fees. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS pri vided with teachers with- 
out charge. Our supply is now probably the largest 
and best to be jound in any Kureau in the country 
Our members are registered and represented not for 
two dollars, but for their merits, Free istration 
brings an abundance of good teachers, and ieaves no 


motive for enrolling others. R EB. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 
526 2 West I4th 8t., N. ¥. 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


BOTTOM FACTS AND DODGES. 


The first bottom fact to bé exposed ‘is ‘that Bureau 
A’s so calied iree registration is not a fact at all; every 
dol/ar (and more) paid out by that Bureau for advertis- 
ing, circulars, stationery, book-keeping, postage,etc , is 
collected of its members,ard some of it in a questionab'e 
way,as we shall see. Poatage to the last farthing is 
charged every member; not even a circular withont a 
stamp! Why not free postage as well as free advertir- 
ing, k keeping and the like ? The registration fee is 
to pay these expenses and nothing else, for services ren- 
caer member. If some items are remitted, why 
no 

The second bottom fact is that all the expenses of regis 
tering the many, except postage, are charged by Bureau 
Ato the few inextracommissivn. Bureau A ciaims that 
Bureau O. takes an exceptional case toillustrate. Not 
so. Bureau A’s bille, without a fee, are uniform/y 
larger than Bureau O's bills, w.th a fee. bureau 
taxes all alike for the expenses of registration, while Bu 
reau A taxes the few for the expenses of the many. The 
The successful members have to pay the bills of tramps. 
Hence “ good teachers registered free, are not served as 
well as they are by the agency that charges a fee.” 
But pone can fail to see where the ‘‘ dodges’’ come in. 

Bureau O has not asked the question, as quoted by 
Bureau A, ** who believe that tramps can be rejected ?” 
bat who believes that Bureau A has ever rejected any ? 
* Five teachers oo with positions by Bureau A 
Sug. 20th But Bureau O, can show twice the 
ber of engagements, on a hotter dog-day than that. 

Forms without a stamp. Schoo! cfficers served free 
of charge. The best teachers for every grade of school 
constantly coming in to register, where they can secure 
positions and promotions, at very moderate charges, 


M OM CUTT, M 
aM UR anager. 
*34 16 Hawley Street. Hosto 


HORTHAND 
STENOGRAPH 


The Shorthand Writing Machine possesse» 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other systems. Price #40, 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Cirvalas 


U.8S.STENOGRAPH CO., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


WwW. M. & Co.. Agevts for New Engiaus, 
36 Bromfield St. ,Boston. 


BKES 


 Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 

Word-Book 

Grammar Blanks. 

Etymological Blank. 

Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Biank. 


Schoo! Diary. 
Walters’ Lessons In Musvc. 
Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


as standard 4 ARKE & CO., Publishers, 
Nav 


WANTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


A TEACHER IN 
EVERY COUNTY 
WHO WILL ATTEND 
THE INSTITUTE. 


PROFITABLE & AGREEABLE WORK—LIBERAL PAY. 
Address, 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
536 16 Hawley Street, Bcston. 


Price Reduced to 50 Cents Each. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list of 


'| Rdwoational Portraits, to this Office. 


EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

“Tt affords me pleasure to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished usa teacher who is rendering eatis- 
faction in her department. We consider the Kureau 
CONSCIENTIOUS and RELIABLE in the representations 
it makes and the teachers it furnishes.” 

Dg. NATHAN C. SOHAEFFER, 
Prin Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 


For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 


LANDIS, Manager, 
620 631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Iatroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
erofessors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommen? s 
schools ents. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 


Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WESTER TEACHERS’ 


ACENCY. 

Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A reliable teacher's agency. Schools 
and Committees promptly supplied. 
Interview or correspondence solicited 
with qualified teachers looking for po- 
sitions. School property for sale and 
to rent. F35 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


240 (1) 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880, 49 


Rome, MAROG 10, 1885. 
During the tt two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. [ 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, wili do well to correspond with 
him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pree, Shorter College, 
‘Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. 8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN, 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS, 


ESTABLI8n kD 1880. 


The Central Educational Bureap, 


1613 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


TRACHERS. PUSITiONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Pian. 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, O. 8. FELL, Sec’y. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Board. and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2 Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

8. Seils or rents school properties. 

Application blank and circular sent on request. 

address A. LOVELL & CO., 
16 Astor Place, NEw YORK. 

N. B.—We have now on our books a large number of 

‘calls for teachers at good salaries. 521 tt 


The Eastern Educational Breda, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


514 tf 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ ACENCY; 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
Aide teachers to secure desirable positions in the South 


and West, 
Enclose stamp for teachers’ app ication form. 


MISS HESSE, 


36 West Twenty-first St., 
YORK CITY, 
Supplies competen 
TRACHERS, LECTURERS, 
TUTORS, INGERS, 
GOVERNESSES, AUOUSEKEEPERS, 
READERS, &c., &c. 
PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schools, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ay 
i 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- ’ 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints, : 
SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
; { 
| 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time PY | ) 
Fi 
ELY'S AW, 
BAIN: = q 
Ar, CUR co 
Broo AU — — 
) 
q 
¢ASp 3 
TO 
USE i 
HAY-FEVER particle is applied to eac 
; DO pain; agreeable to use. Price 50c, by mail i 
or at Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. a 
a 
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Appletons Reading-Charts 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO, 


T0O.THE EXCLUSION OF ALL OTHERS. 


APPLETONS’ CHARTS insure successful teaching everywhere. See pamphlet of opinions, sent free on 
application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 

A Complete System of Graded Instruction In Vocal 
Music for Nehools, comprising full Series of 
Music Keaders and Charts. 

THIRD KEADER. Studies and Songs for 

Practice (female voices). rrice, 65 cts. 
THIRD READER SUPPLEMENT, Large 
coliection of choicest compositions of the best mas- 
ters (duets, trios, and quartettes) for female voices. 
Price, 75 cts. 
These Readers, with the Normal Music Charts, fur- 
nish a complete equipment for Young Ladies’ Classes, 
Schools, Seminartes, and Private Classes. 
ee Copies will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Special terms for introdaction. 
WM. WARE & St., Boston. 
BAKEK & TAYLUR, ond St., N. ¥. 
S$. A. MAXWELL, 134 & 136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
E O S1LveRr, Gen. Agt., 30 Franklin St, Roston. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. : 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


f Education of the City of New York for the use of every 

the Public Schools under its control. 

din cloth intwo 12mo volumes,—one ior Primary and one for Grammar 

method «f teaching aa A subject in the 


This manual, hand ly b 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing th most 
Course of Stady for the public schools of New York City. 1t contains a greater fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work th\n is to be found ip any book similar in otaractertor 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of be 
day, this book ts a guide or an assistant to teachers evrrywhere. In graded and in ungraded schools it ts equally 

J. 8. BABCOCK, Publisher, 55 Srrext, New Yoré City. 
PRIMARY MANUAL, «. 3 81.00 | Both books sent to one address on receipt 
GBANMAR, 1.25 of 32 00, 

1 have carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and 
think it an able and practical work, which will be found an inva uable assistant to all teachers, and particulars, 
to those just beginning the profession of can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 


teaching. I 
out the United States. THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal Coitlege, 


The STUDENT’S SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH 


MYTHOLOGY. 
By C. A. WH ITE, With haustive Anal ON WORDS. 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” etc. Illustration, and Questions for Examination, w Prof 


” 

Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. T. D. SUPLE®. ‘Trench * On the Study of Words, 
The Student's Mythology isa practical work, prepared by originally in Lectures,was but poorly Seaaees Pe gee te 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not |® text-book. “The editor bas long deplo thie, In 
yet entered. or who, like the greater number of those attending , COmmon with other teachers; hence the present vol 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter uponareguiar |ume. The advantages claimei for it, over all other 
classical course. New edition now ready. yy imo editions, are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 p»ges. 
volume, 515 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post-free for | Net pric...... +++ 


with a view to introduction in or Gules cont postpaid for 75 cts , by 
A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. | 4 ¢, anwsTRONG & SON, 114 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


NOW READY, 


CHILD'S HEALTH PRIMER. 


124 pages. Illustrated, Large Type, Easy Language. 
Devoid of Technical terms. 12mo. ' 


Price, cloth,  - 30e.|ROlfe’s Shakespeare. 


The only Physiology adapted to the requirements of 
rer — NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


the new law, suitable for Primary Classes. 
IL Hygiene for Young People. I. SCHOOL EDITION, in f volumes, sold 
For imtermediate Ciasses. 12mo, cloth Illus. 50c. singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents in 
paper covers. 


IIL. Steele's Hygienic Physiology 
4 NDLWV EDITION, in twen 
For High Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth Illus. brary only in 


$1.00, The same abridged, 50 cts. 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half calf, $60.00. 
Sent to any address by mail, postpaid, on receipt «=e 
ad For new illustrated circular, address 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 32 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 

Bo ton Forej Bo JOHNSON'S GENERAL CYCLOPADIA. 
THE RRST, LATEST, AND CHRAPEST. 

work especially adap © Family, Scnooil, an 
Office. F | k o ki is. 
144 Tremont Street, 
Between West St. and Temple Place, gravings ; copper plate maps of each State and the for. 


eign countries ; interest and stati+tical tables ; colored 
AGENCY FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF charts, etc. it has 26 Associate and 7 Assistant 
HENRY HOLT, & CO., New York, ali parts of the world. The names of the writers are 


Editers, with contributions from eminent scholars in 
appended to their articles, a feature pecuiiar to our 
E. STEIGER & CO., New Yerk, later any published. 
erritory is fast being allotted. Canvassers are makin 
Professor SAU VEUR. big field ont outfit 
of Im end Edi of | once. jptem. omplete in two volumes. 
+ American tions Address A. J. JOUNSON & CO. 
Bel B. PAIROGILD, 79 Milk Sireet; Bootom, Macs.” 
e Agency forthe U.S. of HACHETTE &. B. » 5S BUR Sireet, Beaten, Mass. 
& 605 LONDON Publications. one first edition is almost gone and the sale 
eubtiess far surpass that of any Cyclopedia ever 
Catalogues on application. published. Over 300 agencies est blished. 
532 h CARL SCHOENHOF, Boston. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


COURSE OF READING _ 


PHILLIPS & HUNT JAM 
° AND ES P, MAGEE 
805 Breadway, 3s Bromfeid St., Boston, 
STORY AND LITERATURE. 
Mistery of Rome. the classes of and ’87) ....... 1.00 
paratory Latin Course in Eagiish. By W. 
n, D.D. (not by A Day in ancient Rome. By E.8.Shumway...... 
ILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Political Economy. By George M. Steele, LI..D. ’ 60| Human Nature. By Lyman Abbott, D D. Paper. .20 
P GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
Pomegranates from an English Garden. Robert 8 mo| The Bible in the Uxth Century. By L. T. Town- 
a 


ame. By Edward Everett dale. 
THE Total cost to memmbers,....... $5.50 


Chautauqua Spare-Minute Course —Course No.1 embraces 21 H Series Tracts 
ua Text-Books. Courses Nos. 5 
Courses Nos. 2, 3,and 4 embrace 2 Home College Beries each, Each Course ‘costs 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’ i 
ur’s Works 
to bane by the author, on receipt of half the retail price. will be wens 
chools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new volume, GRAMMAI 
ela ] 
The books are sent C. O. D. unless otherwise a artacaecomeg 


Descriptive circulars will be sent to applicants. 


MAUMILLAN & OU.’S 
SERIES UF sULENTLFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxicy’s Lessons in Elem.Physiclogy, $1.10 


ikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog. 1.10 
im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 


Sones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s El tary L im Log, 
Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessens in Astronomy, 1.35 
Bducational Catalogue sent free on application, 


154zz 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥F. COLLIEB, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HIsTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, g1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
THK ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUADAY-SCHOUL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


send for catalogues. 


Music Books % Fall and Winter 
THE MODEL SINGER, Sommors. 


quality. ty Perkins and Towner. 192 P > 124 
Graded Exercises and Songs; 57 Glees and Part- 
Songs; 29 Hymea Tunes; 18 Apthems. Supplies 
everything needid for tho and entbuelastic 
tice and enjoyment. Price, 60 cts ; $6 per doz. 


CHORAL WORSHIP, 
8:0 BOOK, 320 Pages. Onethird Anthems; One. 
third Hymn Tunes and Concert Pieces ; one-third 
Giees and Harmorized Songs, For Choirs, Classes, 
and Conventions. Price $1, or $9 per dozen. 


L. O. Price 60 cts. ; $6 per dozen. 


COLLEGE SONGS. “quintessence of retnes 


wit apd jullity, with good music and man nlar 
melodies. For all social sings. By H. Ry aite, 
Price 50 cts ; $4 50 per dozen, 


Piano Classics. The best new collection of Piano 
Music of medium 4ifficulty, $1. 


40 | Gems for Little Singers. (30cts., $3 doz.) A per- 


fect diamond of a picture song book for the little ones. 
Any book mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co.), for grand i!lustrated Cata- 
logae of alt musical instraments, strings and trimmings. 
SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 “Murray St., New York, 
For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIzE#, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation, A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Praog’s Natural Mi«tery Series for Schools. 
Intended to be ured as aids for Object. Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat'l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary perme 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 
lilustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Color Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 

Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu/’s of | School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
a For Catalogue and particuiars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., Co10aGo, | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


Stone’s History of England. 
By A. P. STUNE, LL.D. 
t of Schools, City of Springfleld, Maas, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS, &c. 


This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 
along experience as a teacher of the subject, and will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
country, written in a style tointerest the pupil in the 
main historical events without wearyirg him with a 
mass of unimprtant facts and figures. 

It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
&chools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton Malden, 
Attleboro, and Leominster, Mass.; Portland, Me ; 
Meriden, Conn ; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- 
via, N. ¥.; Denver, Col. ; Minneapolis, Minn, ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich ; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 
mingham State Norm»! Schools, etc., etc. 

ucators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 
Correspondence is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO,, Pablishers, 
28 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.; PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St. 

8usiness-Standard Copy-8. PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

New Grammars. 15 Bromfield Bt. 
WELL'S Language Series. STON. 

WAGAR’S Mathematics 

BERARD'S Now U. History. 

SOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature, YORE. 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

4{PPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave, 

°ARKER’S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 &16 PRACTICAL SY8TRM OF PENMANSIIP. 
8. 
NEW YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 


SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM., 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
32 DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY, 


COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKERS, 
Hawley St., BLAIR'S RUETORIC. 
BOSTON, | THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCTENCE. 


GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
DICKENS’ CHILD’S HIST. OF ENGLAND, 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 

109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION. 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 

Wabash Ave.,| ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 

( New Edition.) 

CHICAGO. | BAKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Weatiate’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
“heppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 303 eow 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Hart’s German Classios for Students. 
(4 vols. ready $1.00 and $1.35 
Putnam’s of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to 8:25 
8 Series (30 vols. 75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.235 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. En 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home and 8 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical » 
Poeste fur Haus und Se 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics sthetios, and 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 


Putnam's Hints Home Reading. -75 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the pubtishers, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
PUBLISH * NEW YORK. 

Anudersen’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kelilegg’s Graded Leasous in En- 

son's ysiole an ene 
J.D. WILLIAMA, Agt. 


H. I, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 


Hon. E. E. Warre,— 


Crry Hatt, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 23, 1885. 


Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 


Lessons in Number.” 


In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 


go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 
the best features of the wor that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and needs of the child-mind in view all through. It is a good long step in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate. 

Very respectfully, A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR TEACHERS: Sample 
Copy for examination with a view to first whe 8. by maak ow. Ay 60 ats. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


585 d Address, DR. L. BAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa. 


C, FP. STEARNS, N H. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


fe: 
4 ARE IN USE IN THE | 
- 
+ 
2 | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
Mental Science, English Literature 
Ohadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.50 
Ce Duo’s to Draw. Titus. 23.00 
| 


